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THE OUT-QUARTERS OF ST. ANDREW’S PRIORY. 
BY MRS. STANLEY CARY. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CATASTROPHE, 


Not many days afcer the conclusion of arrangements for proceeding 
against Sir Algeraon Trevillers, an event occurred at Tregona which threat 
eoed to annihilate for ever the domestic happiness of Mr. Mursdale. Alice, 
his only daughter and object of bis oating affection, was, by a most 
awful and distressing accident, ou the point of being severed from him for 
ever ! 

At the close of a clear autumnal day, Mr. Marsdale, accompanied by his 
constant companions, Alice and the old preceptor, Merris, extended his 
ramble beyond its usual limits, for the purpose of viewing her Majesty’s 
sloops of war riding in the distance on the bosom of the tranquil ocean. 
To obtain a better sight, they mounted the summit of a certain cliff which 
rose perpendicularly from the sea, 

Having reached the desired spot, they lingered some time in admira- 
tio at the grand scene before them; and were about retracing their 
steps, when a sudden flight of sea gulls, disturbed in their lonely retreats, 
rashed from the rocks in great commotion. Tue curiosity of Alice to see 
those wild hirds led her incautiously to the very brink of the cliff, and be- 
fore her father could snatch her from her perilous position, the scanty turf 
which projected over its edge gave way, and a fearful scream anvouaced 
that the unfortunate girl had been precipitated down its side!! Mr. 
Marsdale stood aghast, a sickness of death came over him, as the convic- 
tion forced itself upon his mind that his child was lost to him for ever! He 
tried to call for assistance, but his voice refused to give utterance to a 
sound. Master Merris, who had witnessed the sad catastrophe, was scarcely 
less astounded than the stricken father, whilst the agonized feelings of 
both were rendered, if possible, more poignant, by hearing distracted cries 
proceed from the poor suffvrer herself, showiog that her fall had been 
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arrested in its progress, and that, could immediate aid be procured, it might 
still avail in saving her. Merris hastened right and left for succour, His 
repeated calls succeeded in attracting two or three labourers to the spot, 
Each for the moment seemed paralysed and unable te suggest any mode of 
rendering assistauce. At length, a man in the garb of a dependent pushed 
forward, and, flinging his outer garment on the ground, bent over the verge 
of the fearful gulf. 

Having takea a momentary examination of the capabilities the spot 
presented, he seated himself on the brink, and, notwithstanding the entrea- 
ties of the by-standers, who considered an attempt to descend the cliff one 
of insanity, he slided down the shelving rock till stopt by a projecting 
ledge ; here, by resting on his knees and bending forwards, he was able 
to reach the terrified girl, whose fall had been interrupted by some tangled 
foliage which grew out of the fissures of the rock, and to which she was 
clinging in a state of great exhaustion, each moment threatening to be her 
last. He seized her arm, and with words of encouragement, held her firm 
till further assistance could be procured. At length a rope with a noose at 
one end was lowered, and by great dexterity passed over the head and 
arms, so as to enable those from above to draw up the terrified sufferer. 
This, after considerable difficulty, was at length effected, and the agonized 
father had the felicity of beholding his belovedchild once more restored to 
him. 

Her deliverance was, however, accompanied by a sad counter event. 
On her ascent, her almost powerless form was swung heavily against him 
who had gone down to her rescue, and who had ouly the eraggy projec- 
tions of the rock to cling to. ‘The shock loosened his hold, and the 
brave preserver of Alice Marsdale was precipitated into the abyss below! 

A thrill of horror ran through the spectators, they had looked on with 


amazement at the daring attempt made by this mam to save the young — 


woman’s life, and had continued to watch with admiration his presence of 
mind and skill in adjusting the means by which her release was effected; 
then, to witness the disastrous result, at the moment his arduous task was 
crowned with success, overwhelmed them with consternation. As for Mr. 
Marsdale, the sudden transition from grief to joy had such a powerful 


effect upon him that he was totally unconscious of the unhappy event that . 


followed, and was borne from the spot in almost as insensible a state as 
his exhausted daughter. 

In the meanwhile, not a moment was lost in hastening, by the nearest 
route, to the shore in order to push off a boat to the foot of the rock ; this 
was, at best, a long proceeding, and under the most favourable circum- 
stances could not have arrived in sufficient time to be of service. Two 
fishermen were, however, fortunately not far from the spot, spreading 
their nets; and, being eye-witnesses of what had occurred, immediately 
pushed on their little barque to the base of the cliff, where they succeeded 
in soon finding the motionless form of the luckless man, and, having pl 
it in their boat, conveyed it to their humble cot on the shore. Here they 
were joined by those who had sallied forth, by a longer road, on the same 
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good office as themselvés, ahd who now turned theif attention to ascertdin 
if life was quite extinct. 

Stretched on the ground, with 4 fractured arm and covered with con- 
tasions, lay the victim of an act of unparalleled courage and humanity, 
which, to all appearances, had cost him his life. 

Amongst those assembled to proffer aid at this critical juncture wad 
Master Morris, the old preceptor. There was 4 warm sense of generosity 
io his nature which never failed to respond to a ¢all of distress. On this 
occasion a feeling of gratitude for the preservation of his patron’s child was 
added to those of compassion for the individual before him, and under his 
jidicious directions everything was done which experience could suggest in 
$0 ufgent a case, but for a long time with no signs of success. It was 
feared that the vital spark had fled! 

At length, when on the point of abandoning all further attempts, a faint 
gleam of returning animation manifested itself. This cheering discovery 
gave a fresh stimulus to the exertions already made, and in the course of 
a short time the surrounding sympathizers had the gratification of beholding 
he brave sufferer réstored to a state of consciousness, and able to expresé 
#ith his own lips his deep acknowledgments to those around him. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
A MORTIFYING DISCOVERY. 


Tae constitution of Mr. Marsdale, at all times of a weakly nature, received 
@ severe shock from the accident that befel his beloved daughter, and it 
Was some time before he perfectly recovered from its effects. When his 
mind was restored to its usual placid state, his thoughts were turned to- 
wards him who had saved his child's life. His feelings of gratitude bad 
no bounds, and, summoning Gerald, he desired him to hasten to the 
injured man, and if needful, have him immediately conveyed to a moré 
commodious dwelling. Gerald had, however, not waited for a father’s 
command to énter upon so welcome a service, all that was necessary had 
already been done, not only the removal suggested by his father, but every 
comfort provided that was considered necessary. 

“ Are his friends aware of what has occurred ?” said Mr. Marsdale. 

“TT should think not,” was the reply. “I pressed him to permit mé 
to inform them of the cirenmstance, but he said it was unnecessary, as he 
was frequently away from his home, and consequently a short absence 
would not occasion any uneasiness. His manner appeared somewhat con- 
strained ; but I nevertheless detected a gentleness of speech and comeliness 
of person which bespoke one of no low degree. He inquired feelingly 
after our dear Alice, and trusted she was not worse for her perilous ad- 
venture,” 

“T will see him myself,” said Mr. Marsdale, “ as soon as 1 feel equal to 
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the undertaking. I sm impatient to express to him my grateful acknow- 
ledgements for his generous feat.” 

Alice, whose young and joyous spirits soon drove away the recollec- 
tions of the past, returned to her avocations as if nothing had happened, 
She received the congratulations of all around her with thankfulness, mixed 
with some little surprise at the sensation her accident had occasioned ; buat 
to the fearless being who had so nobly saved her from almost certain 
destruction, at the risk of his own existence, she felt at a loss how to ex- 
press her gratitude, and begged her father to allow her to bear him com- 
pany, when he should think fit to go and see him, a permission readily 
granted. Amongst those who most warmly felt the happy escape of Alice 
Marsdale was the Rev. Mr. Treverbyn. He could scarcely listen to the 
harrowing details of her imminent peril without shuddering at the results 
waich would inevitably have taken place, had not the most heroic exertions 

2scued her, and he felt, or fancied he felt, as much gratitude for her gene- 
rous deliverer as she did herself. 

Urcella Trevillers was not the last in expressing her joy on the occasion, 
and their first meeting at the usual rendezvous, on the sea shore, gave proof 
of the sincere attachment entertained by these young people for each other, 
At this interview and at the preceding ones, with the single exception 
already detailed, Gerald was scrupulously excluded, and this by the earnest 
request of Urcella herself. who was unwilling, under the peculiar circum- 
stances in which her family was placed, to forward an acquaintance she 
felt it her duty in every way to avoid, and though this exclusiveness on 
the part of her friend was a matter of no little disappointment to Alice, 
she implicitly obeyed the wish expressed, and ever after contrived to make 
her way to the distant beach alone. This was, however, sometimes no 
easy task, as Gerald, who was more pleased with his first interview with 
Sir Algernon’s daughter than he chose to avow, was desirous of falling in 
the way of a second meeting, and accordingly, often joined his sister in her 
rambles when he thought they were directed towards the quarter of her 
friend’s residence, and as often was playfully foiled by Alice in these at- 
tempts. On one occasion, observing her to be hastening in the desired 
direction, he proposed accompanying her. 

“Oh!” said Alice, with a smile, “‘ | must not consent to your doing 80, 
I shall, in all probability, meet Urcella Trevillers ; and, as you find so little 
to admire where | find so much, I will not indulge your curiosity a second 
time. You are scarcely worthy of ma.ing further acquaintance with my 
beauteous friend.” 

“ But how can I ever become worthy,” replied Gerald, carrying on the 
joke, “if I am not afforded the opportunity of improving my judgment; 
try me once more ?” 

*‘ No, dear Gerald, I cannot try you; indeed, I cannot.” Then, looking 
serious, she continued to say that, ‘ having come to the point, she would 
no longer conceal from him that she was under promise of meeting her 
friend, in future, unaccompanied by any one, and she therefore hoped that 


1.” 


he would not tempt her to break her word. 
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*¢ And at whose entreaty did you bind yourself to so strange a promise?” 
said Gerald. ' 

Alice paused a little, but at length owned that it was at the earnest re- 
quest of Urcella Trevillers herself. 

Gerald looked surprised, but made no observation. His sister could, 
however, easily read in his countenance an expression which very much 
savoured of mortification; but whatever it was, he ceased from that time 
to molest her on a subject so little flattering to his personal vanity ; and 
his sister resumed her expeditions to the sea shore alone. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


Suortty after the incident detailed in the last chapter, Gerald was seen at 
an early hour of the morning making his way towards the dwelling of 
Dame ‘Trenchard. Ne was anxious to engage the services of this good 
woman in behalf of the injured man, who was still lying in a precarious 
state, and in need of much care and attention. Arrived at the cottage 
door, he found it closod; and receiving no reply to his call, he feared its 
mistress was again absent ; but trying the latch, and finding it to give 
way, he gently opened the door and entered. 

What was his amazement, when, instead of the antiquated, care-worn 
visage cf the old dame, that of the fresh and beautiful Urcella Trevillers 
appeared before hin! Unprepared for such an encounter, he hesitated 
whether to advance or retire. His sister’s avowal that his presence had 
been considered intrusive on a previous occasion, inclined him to adopt the 
latter alternative. Urcclla was not less startled at the sight of this early 
visiter, but recovering her self-possession she advanced towards tlie door- 
way, and with an expression of affability, made known to Gerald that 
Dame 'Trenchard had been slightly indisposed, and could not be seen, but 
if he would allow her to act as the good woman’s representative, she would 
in that new character bid him welcome, and request he would enter and 
rest himself after so long and early a walk, adding, that any commands he 
might have for the venerable dame should be faithfully transmitted to 
her. 

This invitation was delivered in a tone of so much sweet earnstness, 
that Gerald forgot all past reminiscences, and availed himself of an offer so 
agreeable to his taste; and having taken possession of a low stool which 
Urcella pushed forward for his use, they seated themselves on cach side of 
the ember fire. 

“T came,” said Gerald, ‘to request the good mistress of this dwelling 
to take charge of the poor injured man to whom the family of Marsdale 
e — for his brave exertions; and who still continues much dis- 
abled.” 


She will gladly accept the office,” said Urcella, with a look of satis- 
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faction, and, though aged, is extremely active, and quite capable of under- 
taking the duties of a sick chamber.” 

* It occurred to me that I could not fix upon a more desirable person in 
every way: my only doubt was, whether she would accept of so novel an 
office.” 

‘¢ There is no fear of her declining it; I know her kind heart too well, 
I will let her know your wishes,” replied Urcella, 

Little did Gerald suspect the tender chord he was touching when he 
spoke of the injured man; and still less, that Mrs. Trenchard had actually 
but just returned from passing an anxious night at the bedside of the poor 
sufferer ; but this was not the moment to reveal the same, and Urcella was 
silent. 

“Tt was late last night,” said Gerald, “* when the idea occurred to me 
of speaking to Mrs. ‘I'renchard, and, being on the point of absenting myself 
from Tregona for a short time, I hastened here first to make my engage- ' 
ment.” 

‘* T guessed that some such errand of kindness had drawn you out at so 
early an hour, and I find J am not mistaken,” said Urcella. 

*¢ Neither, perhaps, should I be much mistaken,” replied Gerald, “ were 
I to assert that more than one person had left a comfortable home this 
bleak morning on a mission of charity.” 

“T fear,” said Urcella, ‘as far as I am concerned, it was more pleasure 
than charity that called me forth in this direction. I had some message to 
impart to this good old dame, and J took the first opportunity of doing so, 
T found she had not left her room, owing to a slight indisposition, brought 
on by fatigue ; but it is of so trifling a nature as not to interfere with her 
taking charge of the invalid you named. Rumour says that your benevo- 
lent attentions in that quarter exceed all praise.” 

“ Rumour has, I fear, much exaggerated my poor seryives,” said 
Gerald, not a little pleased with the favourable impression such services had 
made upon the beauteous speaker. “ I have done no more than mark my ad- 
miration for the noble preserver of a beloved sister’s life, by doing my utmost 
to restore him once more to health and strength. I saw him yesterday, 
and found him something better, The fractured arm, which had escaped 
its bandage in the course of his removal to a more commodious abode, had 
been replaced, and I trust he may now look forward to a speedy recovery. 
His extraordinary patience, calmness of mind, and absence of the slighyest 
complaint, during many days of acute suffering, have won him the respect 
and good will of all those about him.” At this recital Urcella turned 
away her head to conceal the emotion it had ogcasioned. Gerald perceived 
it not, and continued to say that his father was most anxious to express 
his deep sense of gratitude in person, and would have done so sooner, had 
he not feared that the excitement consequent on such a visit might be pre- 
judicial whilst the invalid remained in so weak a state. He intends, 
however, ou his return from t ¢ «juaricr sessions, to have an immediate 
interview.” 

“ Quarter sessions!” said Urcella, with a look of surprise, “I had 
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understood that Mr. Marsdale never attended these meetings ; that he rarely 
acted as a justice of the peace.” 

“True; my father’s health has hitherto debarred him from bestowing 
much attention to his judicial duties. But now that his constitution is 
completely renovated by the effects of this genial climate, he will, no doubt, 
in future lend his willing services as often as they are required.” 

“ Probably some case of interest has induced him to make the exertion 
on the present occasion ?” said Urcella, with an inquiring expression on her 
countenance. 

“No; I have heard of nothing particular to call himthere. My father 
js, no doubt, glad to appear amongst his brother magistrates, with whom 
he has had hitherto so little official communication.” 

“ And how is it,’”’ continued Urcella, with a smile, “that you are not 
of the party to the sessions? If I am not mistaken, you are also a justice 
of the peace.” 

“True; but as I did not hear of any business of importance to be trans- 
acted, I thought my presence unnece:sary, and, consequently, intend 
turning my steps in a very different direction,—one that leads to the 
sombre chambers of the under-earth, where dwelleth the dark subjects of 
his satunic majesty.” 

‘Ah, you cannot mystify me,” said Urcella, ‘* You are going to make 
acquaintance with our Cornish mines. I am told they are well worth 
seeing. My father has frequently expressed a desire to make the same 
expedition ; but his stay at the Priory is so short that he cannot spare the 
time.” 

* Permit me,” said Gerald, after some little hesitation, “to say a few 
words respecting the unfortunate differences that have existed between our 
families since the lands of Tregona were purchased by my father. These 
misunderstandings have been a subject of much regret to me. I say this 
candidly.” 

Urcella here looked up with some surprise; she did not expect this 
avowal from a member of the family of Marsdale. 

“Yes,” continued Gerald, “much regret ; and, had I not, unfortunately, 
been a wanderer at the time of the purchase, I might have succeeded in 
preventing my brother forming such hasty conclusions respecting the 
boundary line. Let me hope, however, that all being now arranged, every 
feeling of acrimony may soon be replaced by those of cordiality and good- 
will.” 

“T am sure,” replied Urcella, “such a happy state of things would 
give my father much satisfaction ; but, at the same time, I fear it is more 
difficult than your kindness imagines, to obliterate angry and bitter feelings, 
preponderating so greatly on the one side.” 

“ All things may be accomplished by degrees,” was the reply. ‘We 
must look on the bright, and not on the dark, side of passing events, J 
have at least endeavoured to make a commencement in the right direction,” 
continued Gerald, with a smile; “and I trust all will soon be right.” 

“None so glad as I should be,” said Urcella, unable to conceal the 
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delight the above sentiments had afforded her, ‘“‘should you bea true 
prophet.” 

A grotesque wooden timepiece now struck the hour, betraying to Urecella 
that she had far exceeded the period for her re-appearance at home. She 
rose hastily, and Gerald, seeming to understand the movement, without 
further explanation, made a respectful retreat. Ursella lost no time in 
imparting to Dame ‘I'renchard the office imposed upon her; a pieee of 
intelligenee she received with much gratification. ‘Then, taking a hasty 
leave, she commenced turning her steps towards the Priory. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AN UNTOWARD EVENT. 


As Sir Algernon’s daughter paced her lonely way homewards, the unex- 
pected meeting with Gerald Marsdale naturally occupied her thoughts : the 
impression made was pleasing, very pleasing: it could not be otherwise, 
To feel certain of the good intentions of the eldest son of their redoubted 
neighbour, was at least satisfactory ; but that he had spoken of her beloved 
father’s position with courtesy, even with kindness, were circumstances 
which afforded her the deepest gratification. ‘“‘ With such generous senti- 
ments,” thought Urcella, ‘“‘ might I not have reason to expect that he would 
use his influence in pacifying his irritable brother, and dissaude him from 
carrying out those threats which Mr. Davis had heard to escape from his 
lips.” 

Cheered by these reflections, Urcella traced out for herself and family a 
path of sunshine, which was to brighten up their stay at the Priory, and 
make them all happy. Full of the-e hopeful prospects, she hurried home 
to impart the same to those whom she knew would be as well pleased as 
herself. 

Arrived at the Priory, she paced the dreary apartments one after the 
other without seeing any one; but, as this was no rare occurrence when 
the weather was fair, she repaired to the spacious garden, a favourite 
resort of her father’s, and where he would love to sit for hours, recalling 
to his mind the scenes of days gone by, when his boyish gaze loved to 
watch the cloistered men pacing their noiseless steps along the terrace 
walks in silent contemplation Amidst these now neglected paths Urcella 
sought her father, but she found him not, and was about retracing her 
steps when her eye caught the distant form of Mistress Anne Trevillers. 

She was seated on the margin of what was once a handsome fountaia, 
but of which little now remained to mark its original fair proportions but 
a heap of granite stones. ‘There rested the sister of Sir Algernon, her 
head leaning on her hand, as if absorbed in deep thought. She looked up 
eagerly at the approach of her niece, and rising, embraced her in silence. 

The penetrating glance of Urcella detected traces of sorrow on her 
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countenance, and inquired with alarm, whether aught had occurred during 
her absence to distress her, and where her father was ? 

“ Your father is not here, Urcella, he has been called elsewhere.” 

“ Called elsewhere ?” cried her niece, with surprise. ‘* Who, or what 
has called him from home ?” 

“ A summons !—a legal order to appear this day before the justices of 
the peace assembled at quarter sessions.” 

“ Gracious heavens!” exclaimed Urcella, ‘and wherefore this sum- 
mons ?” 

“Ts there any cause but one on earth, dear child,” said Mistress 
Trevillers, “‘ which could subject your faultiess parent to the fangs of the 
law ¢” 

“T understand you,” said her niece, sorrowfully.” ‘* My father has at 
length been summoned before the justices of the peace for adhering to the 
old creed. “ Is it not so?” 

“ Yes it is, unhappily, the case.” 

“ Surely, they cannot harm him for this fidelity ?” replied Urcella. 

“ Fidelity to opinions forbidden by law can receive no sympathy from 
those whose duty it is to uphold its dictates.” 

“ At least,” said Urcella, endeavouring to show a confidence she was far 
from feeling, ‘they cannot do more than convict him as a nonconformist 7” 

‘** That, alas!” said her aunt, “is a grievous commencement, and one 
which will mark us out as objects of suspicion.” 

** But if our consciences tell us that we have done nought to merit this 
obloquy, we may still look up and be happy.” 

“ Ah! dear Urcella,’ rejoined Mistress Trevillers, “ your young wind 
sees but a short way beforeit. Fines, heavy, ruinous fines, must inevitably 
follow a conviction for ‘ Recusancy ; and from this conviction your dear 
father can no longer escape. Our future existence will also be attended with 
additional anxiety for the personal safety of your excellent uncle. The same 
searching spirit that has levelled this blow at our house will not stop here. 
We must be doubly watchful in future for his dear sake. The discovery 
of his sacred character would be attended with consequences I dare not 
think of.” : 

“Oh, dearest aunt,” cried Urcella, “ why dwell upon evils that by due 
care may be averted. A circumstance came to my knowledge this morning 
which ought to brighten this gloomy view of things.” 

“And what may that be ¢” inquired Mistress Trevillers, eagerly. 

“The certainty that a friendly feeling towards us rests in the breast of 
Mr. Marsdale’s eldest son.” 

“ And from whom have you learnt this assurance ?” 

* From no other than from himself,” replied her niece, brightening vp 
as she spoke. ‘* He entered Dame Trenchard’s cottage whilst I was there, 
and referring to the unfortunate differences that existed between our 
families, expressed his extreme regret at the same, and trusted the past 
would soon be succeeded by mutual cordiality and sociability.” 

“ And was it thus he spoke,” rejoincd Mistress ‘Trevillers, shaking her 
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head reproachfully, “‘ at the very time his own father was seeking onr ruig 
at the sessions ?” 

He could not be aware of the fact, I am persuaded,” said Urcella, 
* for he pointedly told me that he knew of no particular case to draw his 
father there; but that his improved health made him feel anxious to show 
his brother magistrates his willingness to assist them in their judicial 
duties.” 

*‘ Be not deceived, dear Urcella. These are suspicions times, and men’s 
words should be received with caution. 1 cannot believe that an individual, 
in daily intercourse with his family, the sharer of the same board, the 
partner of the same social occupations, should alone remain in a state of 
total ignorance of the hostile intentions entertained by those his kinsmen 
against one who had been for some time the general subjoct of conversation, 
It is incredible !” 

Urcella felt perplexed ; she scarcely knew what to think; ber aunt's 
observations appeared so natural and reasonable, that misgivings began to 
take possession of her mind. Was it possible that Gerald had been 
deceiving her: plying her with fair words to put her off her guard, and 
then glean what information he could respecting her father’s intentions, 
No! she would not lend a thought to such insinuations. There was too 
much candonr in his open countenance to make her doubt his word. He 
had been kept in the dark, and, however unaccountable such a thing might 
appear, she was determined to cling to the idea of its being possible. 

“Stay, dear Urcella,” said Mistress Trevillers, reading the thoughts of 
her niece. ‘I will not pass judgment on Gerald Marsdale, one way or the 
other ; the future will discover whether he intends acting up to these 
friendly professions, and will proffer that assistance which, heaven knows, 
we may but too soon require. ‘“ Let me now,” continued Mistress 
Trevillers, lowering her voice, “ hear the results of thy early visit. How 
fare our dear kinsman ?” 

‘< Better and better,” replied her niece, “and under good Trenchard’s 
care he will soon be restored to health.” 

“ ‘Thank God,” said Mistress ‘Trevillers; “and did you deliver our mes- 
* sages ?” 

** T did, dearest aunt, and have many of the same kind to give in return ;” 
on saying which they walked on in earnest conversation towards the Priory. 

Two or three days after the above colloquy, the quarter sessions came 
to a close, and those assembled for the occasion departed for their different 
homes. Amongst these might be seen three personages, distinguished from 
the rest by the number of their dependents and followers. The two first 
travelled together; and though their horses were in close company, their 
riders held but little conversation with each other. Both appeared engaged 
in his own reflections, The elder of the two was a man advanced in years, 
and somewhat infirm of frame. His countenance bespoke benevolence, 
mixed with anxiety. He seemed to have had an arduous duty to perform, 
which had disturbed the natural kindness of his heart, but which he had 
overcome in the patriotic desire of doing his country a service. 
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Sentiments of a less praiseworthy character seemed to fill the breast of 
his young companion. A half-leering expression could be traced in his 
eyes, betraying the extreme satisfaction with which his memory ran over 
the doings of the week, reminding him that he had at length succeeded in 
humbling a haughty foe, and returning iusult for insult. 

Ata considerable distance from the two former, but following the same 
rugged track, was seen the third rider. His deportment was upright and 
dignified, and though he conversed cheerfully with those about him, there 
was an unmistakable look of dejection spread over his handsome features, 
which spoke of indignities and wrongs borne with patience, whilst a certain 
proud bearing marked a self-conviciion of the rectitude of his principles 
and conduct. 

The reader necd scarcely be told that the first two travellers entered the 
domain of Tregona, and the latter that of St. Andrew’s Priory. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE LAND OF TEA. 


I nave long been a bookworm, and some nights since fell asleep among the 
pages of a volume writtea by an Oriental traveller who shall be nameless. 
Immediately after this occurrence I became conscious of the presence of a 
Fairy spirit, a small, but swift and potent being, whose four wings, blue 
as the sea and sky, were instinct with the power of the four winds ; whose 
face beamed like the sun, and whose garment displayed in its varied tinc- 
ture, the hues of the climes ofgarth, After the lapse of a few seconds 
the Fairy raised its wand, and forthwith I passed from my chrysalis state 
into One of more developed existence ;—I waved my wings,—rose into the 
air, and, accompanied by my transmigrating familiar, passed from the 
chamber into the wide atmosphere of night, through which the moon was 
shining. 

* Whither shall we fly”? asked the spirit, “to the woods of the west or 
gardens of the east”? How it happened that China was the country I 
named, I cannot tell, but China it was. Accordingly, we turned our faces 
toward the dawn, sped rapidiy through the star-spangled night which still 
reigned over Europe and the west of Asia; and just as the sun, lifting a 
golden hand above the ocean, unbarred the gates of morning, found our- 
selves speeding along the Southern sea frontier of the Celestial Land. For 
a short space we paused over Canton to consider, which region of the great 
empire, with its antique civilization and fine climate spreading before us, we 
should visit, ‘To the south lay the sugar country, to the east the silk 
country, to the west and centre the tea country, to the north the grain 
country. A minute decided the question, and as the silk harvest was then in 
progress in the districts of Fokiang, we directed our course to that province. 
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Just as morning broadened we arrived at the region margining the river 
Min, and alighting near a silk village on its bank took a coup d’eil of thé 
surrounding prospect. Tothe west on the limit of the plain, a range of azure 
peaked mountains serrate the horizon. Far off, lying in their cool shadow, a 
city with its turreted walls and tent roofed temples, rises like a Chinese 
Venice amid a surrounding sea of golden corn; a vast stretch of bamboo 
forest extends along the southern disk of thedandscape, while the interspace, 
branched withshining rivers, and mapped with patchesof varied cultivation— 
rice fields near the waters, tea nurseries on the uplands, mulberry grovesiu 
the valleys, is abundantly dotted with tree-embowered hamlets. At the base 
of the hills, villages, each with its joss-house and juniper-shadowed ceme- 
tery, and a thick sprinkling of farm-houses, with their white walls and red- 
tiled roofs, near and distant, sparkle and flash through the clear, dry harvest 
weather. Yonder convoy of huge grain-junks, some of which are being 
drawn along the rivers by oxen, while others, with their tall square-sails 
of brown matting expanded, woo the faint breeze off the inland, are on 
their way from the harvest-fields of the interior to the granaries of Foochoo, 
Toongchan, and Canton. Yonder multitude of men, treading their way 
along the low-hedged roads, which ramify in all directions across the map of 
the plain, are trains of coolies, heavily laden with cypress-wood from the 
forests of Leanchan, from which the finest coffins in the empire are made— 
coffins which are indispensable to the rich and fashionable, and which it is 
their custom to purchase and keep by them in their mansions many years 
before Atropos stretches them in their fragrant chambers. The banks of 
the rivers are lined with avenues of mulberry-trees, around which the po- 
pulation of the neighbouring hamlets—men, women, and children— are 
now busily engaged; some mounted on ladders among the branches, clip- 
ping and pruning the large, rich leaves—some gathering them into baskets 
below. In all directions the mulberry haryest is progressing. The leaves 
are ubiquitous ; boats, in ceaseless succession, filled with the branches, come 
sliding along under the arches of the quaint granite bridges on their way 
to some city on the coast. ‘The floors of all the cottages, the pavements 
of all the temples, are piled with them, and, as you pass by either, -you 
hear the indurating murmur of innumerable multitudes of insects feeding 
on the rich green foliage. Laughter and ‘voices occasionally ripple the 
sunny silence of the region, but the sitherymal buzz of this world of 
worms, whose work will presently appear transferred in the gay cqstumes 
of London and Paris, is incessant. A few days will suffice to gather in 
the leaves, after which the mulberry groves aud avenues of Fokung will 
appear mere blots on the June landscape. Nothing will be left but the 
skeletons of the trees, which will then appear gaunt, withered, and bare, as 
though the pest-wind had passed over them. ‘Then, when the insect has 
passed through the stages of voracious appetite and disease, they will be placed 
in heaps of straw, tied at both ends, in which to spin their cocoons, which, 
when finished, will be thrown into hot water, to separate the gum from the 
threads. ‘Then the silk will be collected, and in every village the silk-loom, 
worked by women and children, will ring whirling merrily. ‘The. finest 
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description is called Yucn-faa, or garden-flower, which is produced in the 
north of Chekiang, will sell for 28s. a pound, the inferior for Jess sums. 
Already this trade, from the produce of a little worm, equals the annual 
export value of the Northumberland and Durham coal-mines. Besides the 
silk insect, the Chinese cultivate another kind of worm, which feeds on the 
oak and other trees, and spins a coarse, strong silk, from which many 
useful fabrics are made, and wich, were it introduced into the western 
world, might be made effective in creating a new industry. 

But, let us leave the region of the silk villages, and, speeding eastward, 
through the pleasant panorama of the valley of the Min, approach the 
city of Foochou, whose temples and palaces glitter on its right bank, over- 
looking the estuary, sheltered to the north by the wooded ranges of the 
Peh-Ling mountains, on one of whose heights the great shrine of Kas- 
shan, 2 conspicuous object, rises, and whose rich gardens and cool climate 
constitute a sanatorium for the inhabitants during the summer heats. A 
fortified wall surrounds the city, whose houses, temples, and gardens, glim- 
mering in the dry air, occupy two elevated mounds and the intervening 
valley; beneath it lies a level gleam of sea;—beyond the irregular outline 
and purple precipices of the northern hills. Entering, we find that its 
streets, like those of Chinese cities, are built at right angles, running north 
end south, east and west; all are narrow; some are paved with granite 
blocks, some with earth, while it is only those of the wealthier quarter 
which possess a trottoire for foot passengers. The houses, which are of 
brick, are built without uniformity, and seldom more than one story high ; 
temples, with spacious paved courtyards, shaded by aged trees ; mansions, 
with their gardens, intermingle with lines of humbler dwellings. Some of 
the streets are connected at either end by old arched gateways, sometimes 
surmounted by a tower, the erection of which dates from some period of 
dynastic war centuries removed, and which, during long ages of peace, 
have been permitted to fallinto decay. In their architecture, all the public 
buildings bear a family resembance, so that it is only by the inscriptions 
over the gate and on their walls, that the court of justice is distinguishable 
from the school, the cottage from the barrack. Looking up, you find that 
the Chinese have a penchant for giving poetical names to their streets, as 
well as their cities ; and, as you pass under those numerous triumphal 
arches, erected to the famous scholars of the empire who had carried off 
the first prizes in the competitive examinations of distant dynasties, you enter, 
perhaps, the avenue of Spring Flowers, that of Celestial Virtue, or that of 
Benevolence and Love. Turning your attention from those long trains of 
camels plodding down the central space, laden with raw silk, sycee silver, 
corn, fruit, tea, and wood, you glance along the lines of shops, and at their 
contents. All are open to the air, like the bazaars of the east; all have 
ranges of counters, like those of Europe, with others fronting the street, on 
which specimens of their merchandise are arranged; while those of the 
first class, which are all elaborately painted and decorated, are separated 
into two departments, divided by large doors, in whose windows transparent 
paper is substituted for glass. The walls, like those of private mansions, 
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are thickly covered with inscriptions, indicative of the principles on which 
the proprietor carries on trade, and interspersed also with ovcasional miorab 
maxims, culled from the Confascian code. In one: you.see vast heaps of 
raw silk, white and yellow, exposed for sale; another is draped with ricls 
gauzes, rapes, manufactured silks of all patterns; another crowded with 
embroidered hats, shoes, tobacco pouches; another glitters with porcelais 
ware, modern and antique, from the plaincst tea service to the vase of 
crackled china, the bow] of pea-green earth, old as the Nang dynasty, and 
jars and ornaments of previows jade-stone. Surveying sume such collec- 
tion, you are enabled to contrast the wide differences which exist between the 
works of the Chinese and the Greek mind, between the miracles of industry 
and art. Asiati¢ art, magnificent in its material, is, to the last degree, pro- 
saic and owtre in its form and image ;: in Grecian art, the material is nothing, 
its plastic expression everything: in the one, the human figure is prin 
cipal ; in the other of no more importance than the trees and flowers. The 
one people are attached to art—that is, to thonght ; the other to industry 
to matter. Furthcr on you come to the quarter where edibles are vended; 
you pass along shops, oatside which are ranged tubs of live fish, baskets of 
various vegetubles and fruits, baske's of sweet potatoes, of bamboo root, sex 
ehestnuts, bowls full of ducks’ tongues, cheese, mushrooms from Man- 
chairia, dainty deers’ tendons, birds’ nests, shark fins, and eggs which have 
been preserved for ages in lime ; outside yonder pastry cook's, a number 
of round tables covered with candied fruits, plumbs, and acanthus berries 
stéeped in spirits, and confectionary of manifold qualities and devices, aré 
temptingly arranged. Near hand is a cook-shop, with its stoves and caul- 
dron, in whose departments all sorts of meats are in preparation. It is am 
illustration of the economical principle which the Chinese have realized to 
sach perfection, being formed to save time, space, and fuel; it almost 
exactly covers the fire, and, while various vegetables and meats are being 
boiled in its lower compartments, fowls and fish in the upper, are being 
cooked by the steam. In the pans and cauldrons of the interior, also hisd 
and splutter all sorts of condiments,—fowls, sea-slngs, and rats! even,— 
fer the Chinese eat everything which has blood and fibre. ‘The city swarms 
with population ; it buzzes like a hive. Endless successions of customers 
fill the tea shops, in which a cup of the refreshing beverage is procarable 
for the third of a farthing. ‘To be sure, it is taken without sugar or milk, 
the latter article being unknown in the Celestial Empire,—mmuch to the dis- 
comfort, it may be supposed, of the newly immigrated Tartar population; 
to whom, in their natural state upon their pastoral plains, it constitutes the 
chief article of food. 

Turning to the population, you observe among them varieties not 4 
few, between their complexions and costumes; between the golden olive of 
the cheerful Chinese and pale or dusky cheek of the sullen-browed ‘Fartar. 
‘The richer classes are easily distinguished by the costly materials of their 
long-buttoned pelisses, by their silk aod satin tunics, their embroidered 
capes, girdles, and shoes of every colour. Dark, coarse, nankin fabrics, on 
the other hand, form the dress of the lower orders, whose aniversal colour 
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isbite. Even the styles of different periods are observable: while some 
dress in the variegated patterns of modern looms, others, attached to the 
past, still affect the old chintz robe, with its simple red and white stripes ; 
and instead of the long queue reaching to the feet, which came in with the 
Manchou dynasty, wear their hair drawn into a crown knot, and fastened 
with a pin, after the fashion immemorial in Japan. Up to the present, the 
Chinese have obstinately opposed.the insovation of the fork at their repaste, 
and the glove in their attire-the elongated sleeve of the pelisse, folded 
back from the wrist, being made to serve for a hand-covering in cold wea 
ther. But let ns glance at a few of the characteristic figures of Chinese 
life who throng the crowded streets. There, attended by his crowd of 
lictors, moves some pompous mandarin in scarlet robe, belt fastened with 
clasp of gold and jade-stone, embroidered fan, pipe, and round hat with 
blue button. He is on his way to attend an examination, or, perbaps, an 
execution. As that richly-painted sedan passes, we get a glimpse of its 
occupant—a delicate lady, with her thin dark-pencilled eyebrows, red, 
arched lip, camelia cheek, and long slip-shaped eyes, which give such an 
air of indoleuce and slyness to the Chinese face. She is proceeding, per+ 
haps, to a temple to pray for a male child, or to some neat, junipers 
shadowed cemetery, to burn incense to the mares of some departed rela. 
tive. Yonder couple of merchants, trudging jocundly along with their 
fans and pipes, are on the road to some tea-house over the river, where 
they will discuss the silk and tea harvest, loudly express their assent to 
the last imperial edict, or criticise the work of the last Pekin novelist. 
Then an itinerant barber passes, reverberating his iron call, and is presently 
engaged before a shop front on the head or chin of a customer. ‘There a 
boat woman, with her swarthy infant slung upon her back, and a block 
of black wood in her hand (the life preserver of the semi-aquatic youngster), 
tradges towards the river. There a soldier, in coarse blue nankin trowsers, 
red tunic, and crimson-knobbed cap, with matchlock and quiver, strides 
tothe barrack. Crowds are collected in different parts of the city. Ove 
is gathered around the itinerant theatre erected befure the Temple (dedi- 
cated to the Emperor’s handwriting) ; another, that company of jugglers 
at the street corner, who are producing a full grown plant from its seed in 
a second of time, swallowing swords, eating fire, and performing all sorts of 
marvels, Those two boys who are kneeling under the bamboo tuft by the 
bridge, surrounded by their comrades, are watching a cricket fight, whieh, 
among city youngsters, is as favourite a pastime as locust hunting is amoug 
those of the country, and are steadily engaged, irritating the insects to 
combat with straws. In the court-yard of the castle yonder, a group of 
Tartars are practising at a mark with their ponderous bows, while others 
are litting aud whirling huge weights round their heads, to strengthen the 
arm muscles. See with what ease yonder brawny figure draws to his ear 
the string of his thick steel bow—a feat which few of the strongest Euro- 
peans could perform. From the earliest times the bow has been the favour- 
ite weapon of the inhabitants of the ‘Tartar plains. Armed with it alone 
the Huns of Attila devastated Europe; their whirlwinds of terrible cavalry 
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destroyed the serried phalanxes of Roman and Goth, until the latter, hem 
ming them round at Chalons, were enabled to make the weapon with which 
they were formidable, the short sword, available. Look toward the river, 
Crowds have gathered on its bank to witness a hoat-race. Long ranges 
of sedans rest under the chestnut and mulberry avenue, along which their 
inmates, male and female, smoking their fragrant pipes, observe the sport at 
their ease. Behold those two friends meeting, and saluting each other, each 
shaking their hands as they approach in a yiolent manner, in token of the 
warmth of their feelings. In the west men shake each others’ hands—in 
the east, their own; one of the many customs in which the Chinese differ 
from the European. ‘Take their modes of address. It has been remarked 
that the salutations practised in different couatries are not a little illustra. 
tive of the character of their various races, The ‘‘ How do you cary 
yourself?” of the Frenchman is significant of his self-conscious dramatic 
manners and observation of externals ; the ‘‘ How do you stand ?” of the 
Spaniard of his pride and dignity ; the “* How are you?” expresses the 
solid thorough nature of the Saxon; while in that joyous greeting, not 
unfamiliar nearer home—namely, ‘ The top of the morning to you,” who 
does not recognize the gaiety and elasticity of the fanciful Celt? Saluta- 
tions among the higher classes of the Chinese are, to the last degree, 
refined, poetic, and polite, and are infused with a sort of celestial euphem- 
ism peculiar to Cathay ; but those common to the mass of the community 
strongly indicate the materialistic tendency of a race who are said by their 
own philosophers to carry their intellect in the stomach. Instead of 
bidding his neighbour a good morrow, the Chinese inquires, ‘* Have you 
had your breakfast 7” and inquiries of a similar nature form the salutations 
of the people during the other divisions of the day. A story, illustrative 
of this custom, is still extant in the empire. Fate, it is said, had sepa- 
rated a devotedly-attached couple for many years. At last they were fore 
tunate enough to meet once again, upon which occasion the first words 
uttered by the fond wife, who had thrown herself upon her husband’s neck 
in an agovy of joyous tears, were—*‘ Well, dearest, have you had your 
dinner ?” 

Passing through the street in which numerous fortune-tellers have erected 
their booths, and where a multitude of people are hurrying to have their des 
tinies decided, let us make our way to one of the tea-houses over the river. 
The scene is as quaint and fantastical as the picture on a tea-cup. The honse, 
with its grotesque gables and upturned roofs, its carved doors of red and 
gold, its ranges of painted balconies, rises with its long, square flag close by 
the waters, embosomed in trees, and commanding on the land side a pros- 
pect of trimly arranged gardens, which occupy a slope of a hill. The walks 
are lined with box trees, cut into all sorts of forms, fishes, dragons, griffins, 
etc., and painted flower-pots, half-hidden in gaudy blossoms; there are 
artificial ponds, covered with languid lotus leaves, each with its island in 
the centre, to which you pass over quaint little bridges, festooned with 
creepers ; grotesque pavillions crowa every mound; labyrinths of twisted 
bamboo lead to summer-houses, buried in rock-work, overgrowa with @ 
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wilderness of flowers; here and there you come upon shady little baskets 
with mossy seats, upon cool grottoes, with their bubbling spring, and rich 
voverture of camelia flowers, and full blooming mangolia. An air of neat- 
ness, formality, and frivolity is everywhere evident, and the arrangements 
of the pleasure grounds resemble rather the designs of children than men. 
Both in their architecture and gardening the Chinese differ widely from 
other Oriental nations; there is nothing grand in their conceptions, all is 
conventional and utilitarian; they have uo pyramids like the Egyptians, or 
giant rock temples like the Indians, or stupendous terraced and turreted 
palaces like the Babylonians ; they overload every object with colour, and 
excess of ornament constitutes their idea of beauty. 

Leaving the multitude of pleasure seekers who throng the gardens, in 
which a group of sing-song women sre amusing one company, while others 
are collected round an open air theatre, upon whose stage the gorgeously 
dressed actors are performing a play, founded on some incident of a remote 
dynasty, let us enter one of those elegant mansions which skirt the river 
suburbs, in which a dinner party have just assembled. As we arrive, the 
company are engaged in arranging one of the most difficult and delicate 
operations of Chinese ceremonial—that of seating themselves at table, ac- 
cording to their rank. The polite appreciatign of their respective dignity, 
the exquisite sense of alturism with which the high-bred celestial is in- 
spired, sometimes lengthens this proceeding to an unconscionable period, 
and it is, perhaps, in consequence of the difficulty which attaches to it, 
that the etiquette of the empire has limited the number of guests invited to 
an entertainment to half-a-dozen. At length the complimentary panto- 
mime ceases, they are seated at last ; pipes and small gilt cups of hot wine 
are handed round ; then the servants enter with the courses, and cutting 
up the numerous viands on the sideboards ranged along the walls of the 
chamber, serve the edibles round on painted saucers, after the entertainer 
has determined the taste of each guest. Manifold are the condiments of 
the feast—cold relishes succeeding hot dishes ; there are stews of sea-slugs 
floating in rich soup, wafer slices of dried pork, berries steeped in spirit or 
tea, salted eartheworms, jelly of frogs, hard boiled pigeons’ eggs, a couple 
of generations old ; mince of ducks and other fowl ; spiced meat balls, and 
4 few exquisite dainties, such as sturgeon’s skull cap, relieved with bamboo 
salad. After each course, hot wine is handed round, and bowls of tepid 
water, in which the company dip their fingers, and then dry them in paper 
napkins, steeped in hot water, and tinctured with otto of roses. Before the 
dessert is introduced, the tables are strewed with flowers, and among them 
aré placed small and beautifully formed wicker baskets, containing candied 
fruits, and numerous varieties of sweatmeats. Presently the host chal- 
lenges his guests to drink—a challenge which each repeats to the other, ac- 
companied by complimentary expressions, referring to their respective bac- 
chinal capacities ; conversation ensues, and the “feast of reason-and flow of 
soul” continues, until the lighting of an incense-rod of mosquito tobacco 
testifying the approach of those winged demoni of the twilight, signals the 
departure of the company, 
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The evening is still golden and clear; we shall just have time to lodk 
into a mansion near hand before the sun sefs. ‘The chamber we enter, 
which is spacious, airy, and cool, is draped with variegated velvets and 
coloured pap2r-hangings, on which are painted birds and blossoms, land4 
scapes of the surrounding country, and scenes of Chinese life. Rich car- 
pets, embroidered with similar images end pictures, cover tie floor; side- 
boards, elaborately carved and decked with precious ornaments, occupy the 
recesses; some of the tables, which are of marble, are draped with em- 
broidered silks and velvets, others are of camphor wood, of which also the 
chairs are made. Inscriptions,—poetry and maxim,—glitter in golden 
characters over the oval crimson doors and mother-of-pearl casements, 
and over all the ornaments ; lanterns depend from the ceilings, and splendid 
vases of rich flowers, intervalled with silk lanterns, are ranged around the 
walls of the chamber, which, with its coloured tapestrie:, transparent, 
iridescent windows, its atmosphere of light and colour, itself resembles 
an immense lantern. Its occupants—a group of ladies—are ordinary 
types of Chinese beauty ; all of them have retrovssé noses, eyebrows thin 
and crescentic as the leaf of the willow; eyes of beady ebon; faces of 
purest oval ; complexions of pale gold, faintly tinged with carmine. Their 
dress consists of embroidered silk tunic, open silk pelisse, and broad silk 
trousers, beneath whose expansive fringe their small fect appear still more 
minutely beautiful. Singularly graceful is the arrangement of their hair, 
whose jet-black glossy bands are braided closely round the head, like a 
diadem—all save a single lock depending on the back. A flower rooted 
in the tresses droops over the left ear: over the forehead a small jewel 
sparkles. Various are their occupations ; one is engaged at an embroidery 
frame in the centre of the chamber; another, lounging on an ottoman 
under the mosquito curtain in the recess, is indolently fingering her san- 
heim, a circular ebony guitar; a third, reclining by the casement, is 
regaling with her aloe-stemmed pipe, while ‘she peruses one of China's 
standard novels—* The Shadow in the Water”—in which the adventures 
and loves of Teihchungyn and Sheuypingsin are described with such 
attractive grace; nor is the fourth less agreeably occupied, for she is 
examining a present of rouge just received from her lover. In other 
regions of the poetic east, love-making is symbolic ; the natural produets of 
the earth, its flowers and fruit, form the vocabulary of Cupid. The 
Romeos of China, on the other hand, illustrate the industrial utilitayian 
character of the celestial empire, by sending their Juliets, a manufactured 
article,—a gift of blushes ready made. 

As we flit away through the meditative dusk over the city, in whose 
air numerous bells undulate, and whose streets, illuminated by innumerable 
coloured lanterns, flash past like the chromatic creations of a kaleidoscope, 
we reflect upon the numerous contrasts which exist between the Western 
World and that of China—a land in which the needle points to the south, 
the seat of the intellect is in the stomach—where the people have no 
Sabbath, the rose no perfume, the women no petticoats—where white 8 
the mourning colour—where the seat of honor is at the left hand— 
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where to take off your hat is an insult—where men salute by shaking their 
own hands instead of their friends’ — and where the learned celestials, though 
one of the most literary people in the world, possess a language which 
has neither an alphabet nor grammar. Thinking of these and other dif- 
ferences, too long to enumerate, we ascend the upper air of night, and speed 
away northward, in the lustre of the moon just rising from the Pacific. 





STEPHEN, THE ARTIST. 


“ What is artist life?” Existence, shaped in its divinest sense : 

Heart and soul to beauty wedded,—beauty, splendrous and intense, 

Realistic, half ideal, half creative, flvshed and ripe,— 

Breath,—a melody blown upward, from an ivory-fingered pipe ; 

arth and heaven o’erflow with fancies,—fields, and flowers, and foun- 
tains rise. 

White clouds float, like radiant angels, through the vastness of the skies ; 

Life, as happy as the bubble in the birds’ throat, deep in June, 

Lucent as the star that sits twixt sinking sun and rising moon!” 


So he prated in his chamber, high above the roaring street, 

Where the iron feet of commerce on the granite pavements beat, 
Where the brain and blood pulse quicker than in quiet country ways, 
Beating, throbbing—throbbing, beating,—day and night, heroic lays. 
There, above the storms of action, and the blue volcanic gloom, 

Sat my friend, before his easel; backwar4J, from his forehead’s bloom, 
Swept his hair; and kindling passions lighted up in eyes that saw 
Psyche growing on the canvas, gradual, to some perfect law. 


Vividly uprise before me, picture, chamber, and that face, 

In whose lines a solemn sweetness mingled with a sterner grace ; 

Vividly I hear his laughter, as we talked of other times, 

When we strolled the woods together, stringing chronicles of rhymes, 

As the children string the daisies. Half, in jest, he turned to me, 

“ Jupiter! do you remember my old sweetheart, Ellen Lee?” 

1 Jaughed out, and tapped the window, tapped it slow, and tapped it 
fast, 

And, whilst tapping, far below me, through the street the lady passed. 


“Blame me not,” he said, and dashed a light upon the Psychian lip, 

“ Somehow, still I love and like her ; dreams and happy memories keep 
Fragments of the past beside me ; the traditions of the heart 

Soar above the inspirations, and the life and aim of art. 
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You may mock me, you who never knew the real wealth of love, 
You who touch the rich affections through a lemon-scented glove ; 
You who think a woman’s mission, from the first hour of ber life, 
Is to find some passing fellow, good enough to cal! her wife.” 


When he ceased, I turned to Psyche; laughed and whistled ;—iwas not 
she ; 

But the clear and sunlike face, and budding bust of Ellen Lee: 

Ellen, as we knew her, truly,—auburn-haired and almond-eyed, 

Strawberry-lipped, through which the glitter of her teeth was half descried, 

Stephen loved her, fondly, purely. Ab, how men will throw away 

The best jewel of their nature upon common brass and clay ; 

While meek-hearted, trusting women, walk the daily round of care, 

Finding none on whom to lean,—and moving, friendless, to despair! 


Summer came ; he went to Naples—wandered through the Apennines; 
Wrote me letters, quaintly tinctured with the juice of Roman vines, 

‘“‘ Heaven is bere,” he told me gravely; ‘‘ marble temples, purple bills; 
White roofs flashed from mountain ledges; morning matins, vesper bells; 
Rich it is to see the sunset perish on the ocean floor, 

And the twilight palpitating with the wind along the shore. 

Mock me not! Earth, heaven, whatever ministereth unto me, 

In its stillness and its glory, brings me types of Ellen Lee.” 


He returned, a dusk-cheeked dreamer ; and we chatted, as of old; 
Made our coffee on the stove-top,—smoked, till it grew flat and cold; 
ead up Ruskin, swore at Turner, langhed at Martin, praised Maclise ; 
Sometimes sauntered to the park, and puffed below the chestnut trees. 
Then, we heard that she was married,—in the chance of life had caught 
One whom heaven never punished with the semblance of a thought ; 
One who suited her exactly, one who seldom ventured “ Nay” 

To her bidding, and, obedient, changed his neckties twice a day. 


Did our Stephen grow consumptive, give up merschaums, take to tea, 
Rail agairst the race of Adam, nickname life a mockery ? 
No; but he grew wiser, stronger; painted better than before ; 
Took to heart a sweet acquaintance; put a brass plate on his door; 
Gave us a concluding supper,—was there ever such a night ?— 
Asked the whole set to his wedding ; and, as broke the morning light, 
High we raised our claret glasses, bowed, aud hob-nobbed three times 
three, 
And drank the sweet bright health of Alice , Mrs. M—, who was 
to be. 
EMILy FRencu. 
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Many centuries past, long before windmills were invented, and when time 
was still measured by sun and dial, a great war was waged between the 
Fairies—the old spiritual inhabitants of Cratloe—and the Witches—beings 
born in the mists of the mountain torrents. Seasons rolled by ; the brooks 
were stiffened with ice in the dark winter days, or were released from 
their fetters by the light and breezes of Spring; but witk their changes 
came no cessation of the war which blighted and devastated the whole 
region, bordered by the Shannon on one side, and the remote headlands of 
Kerry on the other. They were mournful days for Clare when the cora 
rotted in the furrows, blasted with unseasonable decay, when the apples 
dropped, sour and unripened, in the orchards, and the clouds were without 
rain, and dew fell not with the night. No lark’s voice was heard above 
the valleys in the morning ; the crimson forsook the robin’s breast, aod the 
feathers of the green linnet waxed grey, as the hairs of a man whose years 
are counted and whose hope is the grave. ‘The broad forest lands, in 
which the wild deer had grazed and multiplied for generations, showed but 
a dreary wilderness of leafless branches, stretched, like skeleton hands, to 
heaven, as if imploring balm and moisture from the skies. The coot 
boomed no more in the sedges and rushes of the river bank; the plover 
abandoned the moor, the seagull fulded his white wings in the green fis- 
sures of Mohir, the hare died in its furrow, and the brown eagle perished 
npon the crag. Man fled the blighted region, which was delivered up to 
the wrath of the fiend, who cursed the earih and darkened the heavens ; 
and there was no life within the land. 

Years waned away, and, although the hostile powers continued to eye 
each other askance, with the vehement hate that had been consecrated by 
centuries of profitiess struggles, the strength of Fairyland was wasted, and 
peace was besought. The Witches descended from the mountain peaks, 
whence but lately they had hurled storm and thunder on their opponents, 
and the combatants sat down in a craggy plain, in whose midst was built 
a temple of the Druids, vast, and open to sun and moon, there to discuss 
terms, and conclude the war. After many days, it was agreed that the 
sword should be sheathed, and the lightning locked up in the clouds, on 
these conditions: the Witches were to be acknowledged as sovereigns of 
the region, to whom the Fairies should pay a yearly tribute of wine, fruit, 
and water from the spring; consenting, at the same time, to lose the power 
of rising from the earth and sailing in the air, And when the feud ceased, 
corn grew again, birds returned to the woods, the deer to the forest; the 
trees budded afresh, the horn of plenty was poured out upon the land, and 
man re-possessed it. 

Whilst the earth grew fat in the summer time, the Fairies arose, and, 
with wings trailing in the dust and grass of the plain, went into bondage. 
They were a miserable people, slow of speech and weary at heart, as they 
laboured across the gray boulders, over which they had once floated light as 
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thistledown, and retraced their steps to the meadows and downs, and 
rolling country, stretching for miles along toe bank of the river. Flocks of 
robins, their breasts glowing rubies set in carnation, followed them; the 
eagle screamed for delight that his friends were once more at rest; anda 
wind gathered out of the frost, and strewed their road with daisies and 
violets, and the yellow blossoms of the mountain furze. Night overtook 
them before they reached their destination; but a strange light came from 
the stars, as they glittered on the fugitives, end the north burned like q 
great fire in their rear. Thus, succoured by heaven and earth, they sat 
down, long after midnight, in a wide field, fragrant with thyme and clover, 
and, locking up, saw the sun break on the first day of their captivity, 

The shadows slid round the dial stones, the river ran to the sea, the 
redstart piped of midsummer, year followed year, and the shadow of defeat 
lay black and ominous on Fairyland. The people did not grow weak or 
old, for time falls lightly on immortal substances. Sports and p:-time; of 
happier days were revived, the wicked elves of the population jlayed iheir 
old pranks on the dairymaid, or seduced the homeward--bound peasant from 
hisroad in the darkness, with the shifting fires kindled by their nimble fingers 
in bogs and morasses. In the raths, the beating of hammers and the 
tinkling of gold and glass were again heard at hours sacred to silence and 
the moon; and wheu the frost whitened the grass, the track of dancers’ 
feet was visible inthe morning. But beneath all this outward forgetfulness 
and contentment, grief ate the souls of the merrymakers, and mingled bit- 
terness with the cup of their delight. They could not remember without 
pain the lost era, when they fluttered in the sun from tree-top to tree-top, 
buoyed upon wings, matched against which the plumes of the dragon-fly 
were but gross and clogging ministers of pleasure; and whenever they 
turned their eyes to the peaks, on whose iron summits the Witches brooded, 
like fragments of thunder-cloud, a groan went up from the captives, and 
they abandoned themselves to tears and despair. And, as if in reproach, 
the mountain tops would roar, and the mists and the torrents grow white 
with wrath. 

Amongst the unhappy people lived a maiden of earthly extraction and 
exceeding grace. Her torm was as lithe as the lady fern in autumn; her 
eyes were likened to melancholy blue bells; her hair was of the colour of 
fine torque-gold, and flowed down her back to her waist, where it 
was confined in a girdle of white ribbon. Lena they called ber, 
and in all the Jand, not even Move, the queen, equalled her in per 
fection. Her air and manner were so sweetly tender that birds would 
perch upon her uplifted finger, to peck at the pure ivory of her nails, and 
the shyest of the fawns left the forest, to walk at her heels and be fondled 
by her hand. Lena, dressed for a festival, was the fairest creature that 
ever dropped a shadow ’twixt sun and grass. Over a flowivg drapery of 
blue samite*she wore a damask mantle, fastened at the throat with 3 
charmed diamond, of whose history the people preserved a marvellous tra- 
dition. On her feet were slippers of silver, tied with sandals of twisted 
silk and gold; and on her head a coronet of wild flowers, which, because 
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they were thrice dipped in the enchanted well of Awmee and dried in the 
moon, never lost their freshness or odour, ‘Thus apparelled, and leading 
her fawn by a saffron-dyed string, she would take her place near Queen 
Move, whilst the jocund revellers davced in the meadows to the sound of 
bells and horns. 

One May eve, when the last embers of the bonfires were dying out on 
the hill sides, Lea, filled with melancholy, seated herself at the queen’s 
feet, and, leaning her head upon her extended palm, gazed wistfully towards 
the cottages and farm lands which dotted the landscape for miles around. 
Move, who reclined on a bed of double violets, on which was raised a 
pillow of cowslips, sprinkled with the damask leaves of the wondrous 
lusmore, observed her sadness, and wh:lst the people were busily employed 
in stringing dewdrops, pearlwise, on the long threads of the grass-spider’s 
web, asked the reason of her favourite’s sadness. 

‘Gracious lady,” answered Lena, raising heg sorrowful eyes to the 
queev, “be not angered with me, if at times I long to be restored to the 
beautiful human world from which I came.” 

“ Art thou not happy with us, Lena? Poor is our estate since the 
day when the strong thunder of yonder peaks bowed our necks to the 
yoke of the witches? Poor weare; yet, notwithstanding our fallen great- 
ness, hast thou lacked aught that fancy hungered for or necessity desired ?” 

* Nothing that thou couldst give, sweet queen. My desires are humble. 
Yet, forgive me, if in my dreams there is born a longing which even thou 
canst not requite.” 

* Will gold purehase it? We have mines, and elves to dig them, and 
treasures rich enough to lure the angel guardian of the moon to dwell 
amongst us. Do not those suffice thee, Lena ? 

* Alas! no, lady. "I'wixt sleeping and waking, when the whirr of 
the butterfly’s wing lulls eye and brain, there look upon me from some 
happy land, I know not where, the sweet devotional eyes of a woman, — 
a pure, white face, saddened, as it were, with thought, and stained with 
tears,” 

* Thou hadst a mother, Lena *” 

“ And my heart craves to see her, O! queen.” 

* Will she love thee as we have loved thee, Lena? Bethink thee, 
darling, that even love is mortal—a little cloud that now floats on the 
bosom of a calm, yet doomed to be torn and scattered by the wind, in as 
quick a time as the acorn drops from the oak.” 

“ And yet for that brief love, lady, I could consent to forego all things 
else. Dost thou remember how that poor mother.shrieked with anguish 
on that winter morn when her babe was sinking in the waters of the Fergus, 
and thou didst bid the brave lily stems to bear it up, and the foam- 
flakes to rock it to the bank? Oh! would I had a mother! from her a 
thousand arrows of death should be welcome as benedietions.” 

As Lena spoke, the shadow of a winged being darkened the grass around 
herself and the queen; and, lifting up her eyes, she saw a spectral body 
floating between earth and heaven. Wings of immense léngth clothed its 
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sides from heel to shoulder, and so thin and aeriel that the stars shone 
through them in driblets of light. 

“ A witch! a witch!” shouted the people, on whose upturned faces 
horror and apprehension were visible. Some dived headlong into the bells 
of the buttereups, some ran for shelter under the long leaves of the wild 
spearment, others leaped from the mushrooms, and stretched at full length 
in the grass, whilst a few huddled themselves together under the meadow 
honeysuckle, and watched with blinking eyes the flight of the witch towards 
the peaks. Only Move and Lena resisted the infection of the general panic, 
and searched the heavens with tranquil looks. By and by, the little 
people recovered their self-possession, and, creeping on all fours out of 
their hiding places, scanned the air with bewildered glances. 

** What a big owl!” whispered one, as he nodded his peacock horns at 
a neighbour. 

“Owl, quotha! Prick me to death with a bee’s bodkin, if it was not 
a witch. Here is an infirm bat——I'll play thee leap-frog to the moon, 
good fellow. Hoot, hoot.” 

**'They watch us narrowly,” said Move, as she nestled her tiny hand in 
the blossomed brows of Lena. 

*‘ What do those red flames around the peaks portend?” asked the 
maiden, pointing to the witch-crags, around which the Jurid reflections of a 
great fire flickered and writhed. 

“This night they worship Stobe, the god of the air,” replied the queen. 
‘© Hark, how it thunders. Do you see the black figures leaping to antic 
dances in the flames ?” 

** Yes, lady; and look above. Whose are those weird forms that ride 
on branches of blazing pine, above the smoke and uproar ?” 

‘The wingless witches of the peaks,” answered Move. ‘“ Look, ——,” 
and as she spoke, all eyes were turred to the crags, where they beheld the 
smoke divide, aud the shape of a divinely beautiful female, girded with a 
green snake, rise from the midst of the flames. Her hands were clasped 
as if in entreaty ; and her head was bowed beneath the shower of darts 
which the witches, who rode around tlie fire, thick and swift as leaves ia 
the throat of a whirlpool, hurled at her. 

* Who is this wretched spirit ?” said Lena, tears of sympathy starting 
into her eyes, sobs almost choking her voice. 

‘A soul given up to perdition. One, who for some temporal good, 
bartered herself to the demons.” 

“* All good guardians pity her. Did she live on earth, or the beautiful 
world outside us?” 

‘¢ Even so, and in the body of a man.” 

Lena hid her face in her hands and wept, and again the great shadow 
swept the grass, and the winged being dwindled like a mote into the skies. 

** Release me, I pray you, lady, from this life of fear. Let me go back 
to the world to which I belong, and without which I know no happiness.” 
“ Whither wouldst thou go, Lena ?” 

** Where the eye, as I have heard ye tell, sees but its own kind, and is 
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not mocked by the phantoms of the clouds, or the goblins of the morass— 
where man walks in peace, because the terrors around him are unseen, and 
he is not disturbed by the enemies he perceives not—back to the world, 
wretched as it may be,—back to the mother that bore me.” 

* Wouldst thou know her?” 

“T know not, lady. Will ye not guide me to her ?” 

* Let me tell thy story. Thou wast the daughter of a woman sailing on 
the green sea, in a ship whose rudder was swallowed in the shark's maw, 
whose masts the lightning cracked and rotted; and the crew died with 
baked lips, and the ship drifted hither and thither, piloted only by wind 
and current, And thy mother dying, tied thee to a plank, and placed the 
diamond at thy throat in thy raiment, and committed thee to our care, 
and to the deep. Many days the billows betriended thee till thon wert 
washed ashore on the strands of Moher, where we found thee.” 

* And did she, lady-—did my mother perish ?” 

“Not so. She lives.” 

“ Restore me to her, for I have seen her eyes, and interpreted their 
love. I have felt the beatings of her heart in the palms of my hands, in 
the veins of my temples. Let me see her, O queen, that her heart may not 
break from the pangs that afflict it.” 

* Lena, maiden, hold up the diamond betwixt thee and the moon. 
Seest thou aught in the crystal ?” 

“A hundred moons, O queen, each clothed in a rainbow.” 

** No more ?” 

“No more.” 

** When those eyes, looking through the diamond, shall see the mother 
that bore thee, and hear her voice in the bell of the fox glove, and see thy 
pathway in the running brook, the charm shall be broken, and the world 
shall be thine again.” 

‘** And who shall teach me to see and know these marvels ?” 

* Alas! we cannot. ‘Time and fate may aid thee.” 

Lena raised her hands above her head, and once more the winged 
shadow crossed the grass, and the lark sang, and the cock crew, and the 
fires of the witch-crags were quenched, and day dawned upon the waking 
world. 

Lena went forth in the moist twilight of eventime, and seating herself 
onthe rushes by the margin of a haunted well, which bubbled in the midst 
of the meadow, allowed her tears to. flow without restraint. Then taking 
up a harp, fashioned of arbutus, inlaid with precious stones, the chords 
tingled to her fingers, and, with a voice full of pathos and emotion, she sang 
as follows :— 


« 


I 


Blow wind and fly cloud, 
Run and flow, O brook. 
Leave me, as the world hath left me,, 
Lone as linnet in the wood, 
Forsook, forsook. 
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It. 


Blow wind and fly cloud, 
To my mother hie. 
Tell her that enchantment ties me 
In the fairy goblin brood. 
I die, I die. 


Itt. 


Blow wind and fly cloud 
Over land and sea. 
Tell her that my heart is breaking ; 
Bid her haste o'er park ard flood, 
To me, tome. 





With a groan she laid down her harp, and casting her eyes upon the 
well, beheld thereio a vision that curdled the blood at her heart. Leaning 
above her, his great wings flung back, his head erect, stood a wizard inan 
attitude of tenderness and abstraction. His face was human and youthful, 
his eyes Inminous and gentle, his hair was parted in chestnut curls on his 
forehead, and hung like a bronze coif around his temples. She would 
have invoked the power of Fairyland to save her, but an unseen power 
deprived her of utterance; and the white face with which her dreams had 
made her familiar, appeared in the enchanted well, with a jewelled finger 
laid to its lips, as if imploring silence. 

‘Hear me,” murmured the wizard, in accents of mournful entreaty, 
‘hear me, and pity me.” 

“* Who art thou ?” said Lena, rising from the moss, and casting a look 
of mingled terror and supplication on the wizard. 

* One like unto thee; human and unfortunate. Fear me not. Under 
this wild and terrible disguise I have a soul a prey to anguish, but strong 
in the hope of deliverance when the heavens shall will it,” 

The melancholy and humility of his voice allayed her fears, and she 
answered: ‘‘ If, like me, thou art unfortunate, knowing not, even as the 
wind that cools herbage, whither thou hast come, I have tears for thee, aud 
supplications if they avail aught. Yet earth and air are thy free 
dominions ; where the eagle flies, thy wings float safely; where the hare 
limps, thy feet tread surely. Art thou not happy with thy kindred ?” 

** Woe is me,” cried the wizard raising up his webbed hand towards the 
sun, as if stung by some terrible pang. ‘ Little thou knowest, maiden, of 
this life that is to me like the cream from which men awake when the 
night is past, and the morning-star is above the hills. Kindred, didst 
thon say? Alas! a gulf, broad and deep as the sea, separates us. My 
days are ages of agony, for the hawk of memory digs my heart with his 
be ak.” 

“ Comest thou from the world—the happy, voiceful, shining world that 
lieth round us ?” 

“ Thence have I come.” 

“ And thou hadst a mother?” 
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*“ Yes—a pure woman—an angel, that left her wings in the heavens, 
that she might minister with humility to the earth.” 

“I pity thee, for thy fate is mine. Our destinies are like the twin 
apples in the black orchard of Mebe, blasted by sun and rain, and increas- 
ing not in fruitfulness with the seasons. Wert thou, too, shipwrecked and 
cast ashore ?” 

“ Nay, maiden ?” 

* Shall I then believe that thou art human—what else but winds and 
waves, and perils of the sea can divide those who walk the earth and speak 
in familiar voices ?” 

“Thon soon shalt know. Other perils await us than those—dangers to 
which the angers of the wind and seas are as benedictions at harvest 
time.” 

Scarcely had he ceased to speak when the skies lighted up the 
cavernous hearts of the clouds, and the thunder followed in prolonged peals. 

“ Harm her not, ye minions,” cried the wizard, looking to the sulphurous 
masses of vapour that drifted above their heads. “I shall send a wind to 
lash ye if ye dare.” 

And suddenly the clouds parted, and the sun shone down upon the 
river. Lena, who intuitively comprehended the wizard’s power over the 
elements, turned to him with gratitude in her eyes. 

Sailing ’twixt cloud and water last night, [| heard thy story, Lena,” 
he said; “and whilst they sat tormenting my soul upon the peaks, I 
hovered around thee, for a neyy life was born within me, and over my 
beaten spirit came the sunrise of a fair hope. I listened, and dear to me 
was the human voice I had not heard for years. Behold !”— 

She raised her head, and in the clear sunlight, directly over her, be 
held an enormous bird, headed like a wolf, grasping a rock with its iron 
talons. In her terror she clung to the wizard, whose wings instantly over- 
arched her head, whilst his voice was heard exclaiming :-—‘* Hurl not thy 
bolts at us, or [ shall bridle thy mouth with the lightning, and scourge thee 
with the wrath of the seas.” 

And when Lena looked out once more, the bird had vanished, and the 
air was clear. 

** May the skies bles thee for this deliverance,” she murmured. 

“ Fear not,” he said, ‘‘ winds, and rains, and clouds, and the winged 
demons are but fellow-servitors of those who hold me captive, and dare 
not strike us. Would thou didst know my story. But already the hell 
fires are kindled on the peaks, and I must bring the blood-cup to Ayferon, 
our master. Wilt thou meet me in the Gray Glen at sunrise to-morrow ? 
There thou shalt know all.” 

Lena consented, and at the same moment the echo of an infernal 
horn was heard upon the bills, and a voice shrieked through the uproar— 
“Salmod! Salmod!’ 

* Tam summoned ; they call me,” said the wizard, and, having pressed 
his lips to her forehead, lifted his wings, soared towards the peaks, 
and was lost in the darkness. Soon the three peaks were illuminated 
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by the reflexion of ghastly flames, and once more the beautiful female rose 
upward from the fire, and was pierced by the arrows of the witches. She 
knew it was the soul of Salmod passing through the ordeal ; and, stretching 
her hands towards it as it vanished, she swooned on the grass. 

On the green lawn skirting the rushy Jands, which stretched in gentle 
undulations to the river bank, three fairies were disporting themselves, 
They had plucked yellow leaves off the marsh marigolds, and sent them 
floating on the tide, clapping their little hands in glee as the frail barks 
were drawn into the current and swept out of sight. Suddenly a rustling 
noise was heard in the parched brown grass, and a little man, clad from head 
to foot in doublet and hose of crimson, came riding towards them on the 
back of a green field-frog. On his head he wore a cap curiously plumed 
with the raby-coloured feathers of the goldfinch, and by his side was slung 
a tiny horn of burnished silver. 

‘Cease your pranks,” he cried, lifting along bulrush, and shaking it 
at the merrymakers. ‘Our friends the choughs are going, and the air 
is thick with evil.” ; 

“Save us,” cried the three. ‘But tell us, most gallant Crowsfoot, 
are we not at peace with the peaks ?” 

** Weare, and weare not. This morning they hid the land for four 
score miles in a fog as thick asa winter jerkin. Our fires will not light, 
our blue-bells have forgotten to ring, and in our granaries there is not left 
a grain of sound corn.” 

“* Who hath broken the treaty ?” asked the little men ? 

“We know not what; but the witches are angered, and there is 
trouble in the clouds. All through the night the owl shrieked, and the 
ravens chattered in the wood. Woe, woe,” screamed the three. ‘ Woe 
for our desolation !” 

** When our queen awoke this morning her hair had turned to gray, 
and her face was deformed into the likeness of a hag.” 

At these words the fairies threw themselves on the ground, and groaned 
in anguish. 

“IT hear a noise,” cried one, lifiing his head and gaziog at the wood. 
All four turned in that direction, and beheld the blaze of torches lighting 
up the green branches and boughs like a stormy sunset. Strains of melan- 
choly music soon issued from the covert, and, in the twinkling of a dewdrop, 
a long procession of elves streamed out upon the sward. 

First came several little men of venerable years, whose white beards 
streamed down their breasts like flakes of froth. They were vested in loose 
white robes, confined at the middle with cinctures of dead nettle.. On their 
heads were caps made of acorn shells; in their hands long staves, whose 
beating kept up a melancholy rythm to the chaunt of the multitude. ‘Lhey 
were followed by a swarm of tiny people, whose wizard-like faces, pimpled 
and blotched from chin to forehead, showed strangely in contrast with 
those which had preceded them. ‘They walked on clawed feet, had conical 
humps on their shoulders, long hair, stiff as barley beard, projecting from 
their backs. As they passed along, they manifested their grief by horrible 
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contortions of mouth and eye, and by stifled screams, resembling the brief 
reproach of the broken mandrake. In their rear came a motley crew of 
small people, dressed in marigold-coloured cloaks and pink breeches, driving 
before them a herd of hedgehogs, from whose long quills hung clusters of 
pots, pans, drinking vessels, musical instruments, and artificers’ implements, 
Each of the little people had a spot on the middle ef his forehead, and his 
head was covered with a strip of snakeskin, twisted into the likeness of a 
cowl. ‘They accompanied their march with a wild plaint and the clashing 
of cymbals formed of the armour of the black beetle, and studded with the 
yellow crust of the swallow’s nest. On their heels limped a long train of 
goblins, parti-coloured as a dead oak leaf, and nimble as grasshoppers, 
Some were headed like hawks and crows, others seemed to have borrowed 
their faces from the gray owl and the lizard. A few walked upright, but 
the greater bulk hopped along upon all fours, shaking their stunted tails 
restlessly, and grinning as they trudged. Behind them, like a bed of 
moving lilies, rocked by the wind on the cool rim of a lake, walked a 
long line of diminutive damsels, clothed in flowing vestments of white and 
azure, sprinkled with minute stars. Each led by a leash a pair of piebalkd 
crickets, that chirped incessantly, with a lack of cheerfulness which suited 
the general grief. Garlands of blowing honey suckle were wreathed around 
their foreheads, and, in their ears, scarcely hidden by the golden weeds of 
their hair, bel!s, almost invisible, kept up a melodious but sorrowful tinkling. 
In the midst of the damsels, mounted on a gray mouse, richly caparisoned 
with dry violets, rode Move, the queen, the silken reins of her steed being 
held by two maidens, who, wand in hand, walked at either side. Ter face, 
which was hidden by a veil of delicate cobweb, could not be seen; and the 
heavings of her bosom and the sighs which escaped her from time to time, 
beirayed the agony that lay at her heart, for the deformity that had befallen 
her, As the grieving multitude passed along, the noises ceased for a mo- 
ment, and, like the wind in the navel of a cavern, a million voices exclaimed : 
“Woe for Fairyland, and woe for Move, our queen !” 

The cries and noises of the multitude startled Lena from her stupor, 
and, rising up, she joined the queen, who had dismounted, and sat with knitted 
hands and drooping head at the root of a gigantic beech tree. The 
branches above her were filled with the knighthood of Fairyland, delicate 
elves, mounted on bats and flying beetles, and dressed in close suits of 
vivid green. Around her the hosts lay encamped on the grass, mute and 
passionless. Snddenly, Move raised her veil, and, pointing her finger 
upwards, eried :— 

“ Behold! my people; behold! Thus am I punished.” 

Lena could not see, without a feeling of horror, the change which had 
taken place in the queen’s features ; the fresh bloom of immortal youth had 
left them ; they were shrivelled, yellow, and repulsive. 

“Thus are we oppressed,” continued Move. Poor was the offence that 
provoked this retribution. 1 dared to wish aloud that our daily trial might 
soon cease, and at that moment an invisible hand struck me with the wand 
of age and decar,” 
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** A curse light on them,” cried the people. ‘May the master fiend 
chain them to the fire-crags, whilst grass shall grow and water run !” 

Snddenly, the ghostly peaks lightened and darkened in the distance, and 
a thunderbolt shivered the beech which served the queen for a canopy. 
The skies opened their floodgates, and poured their fountains on the earth; 
and a storm, which seemed to blow out the fires of the stars, raged through 
the wood with such violence that the stoutest trees were overthrown, aad 
the herbage beaten flat to the. ground. ‘The wretched fugitives in vain 
sought shelter from the uproar of the elements. Below, the sward was 
sheeted with water, lashed into foam; above, the air was inky black, 
except when a momentary flash showed the witches riding about in the 
tempest and rain. ‘they could not cross the rivers, for fate hath forbidden 
them ; neither could they enter the wood, for there the peril was greatest. 
Their shrieks and cries mingled with the tumult, and, as they ran hither 
and thither, in the wild hope of finding some refuge from the unfriendly 
weather, confusion gathered upon confusion, and horror was added to 
horror. Lena and the Queen, who did not quit each other, were alone 
saved from the miseries of that awful night. A protecting wing shielded 
them ; and when at last the fury of the winds and clouds was spent, the 
wretched people found/them sitting on a patch of dry moss, unhurt, if not 
undismayed. Day broke at last upon the tired world, and all retreated 
into an abandoned rath, at a little distance from the wood. Watches were 
placed upon the four outlets, and the wanderers tasted once more the hap- 
piness of rest and sleep. 

Twilight was sinking along the hills, when Lena, foot-sore and 
exhausted, entered the narrow defile leading to the Gray Glen. Having 
walked a considerable distance along a rude pathway of slippery crags, 
overgrown with fern and orchis, she saw before her, high in the darkening 
air, the outlines of a great bridge, whose span extended across the chasm, 
and seemed like an outlet to some newer and stranger world. Scarce had 
she passed out of its blank shadow than the Gray Glen burst upon her 
sight. A hullow scooped out of the mountain cone, it was encompassed 
on all sides with precipices of living rock, their bald and blackened fronts 
cracked with rents and fissures. Where a ledge projected from the beetling 
mass, grew blasted pines and alders, scattered in desolate ranks and clusters 
along the barren steeps; high on a giant boulder sat a gray eagle, staring 
across the abyas, like the guardian of the place. A tarn filled the bed of 
the glen, and along its shores the spectral pines and alders were multiplied 
in such fantastic forms, that they seemed like doomed spirits, watching 
beside the infernal lake. The roar of falling torrents resounded through 
the otherwise perfect silence of the glen, filling it with prolonged and 
melancholy echves. 

She found Salmod leaning against a boulder, awaiting her coming. 

‘Grace and welcome to thee, dear one,” he whispered, taking her 
hands in his, and gazing with tender earnestness into her eyes. “ This 
night I am free. Sit thee down here. ‘The misery of this valley is like 
the misery of my mind; and I can speak from a full heart.” 
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“ Thou wilt tell me of thy mother, Salmod ; and we shall compare our 
sorrows, and give tears to the greater.” 

‘‘T will tell thee of my father, Lena; and may my griefs be worthy 
of thy pity. Dearest, beyond the woods of Tervoe, we dwelt for many 
years, and peace sat upon our thresholds, and death knocked not at our 
doors. Our harvests were abundant, our herds prosperous, our hearts were 
light. Grief sat not with us as a guest, until my father, who commerced, 
through blind curiosity, with the world of spirits in which we dwell, sought 
from them the gift of prophecy. To him it was given, on this condition, 
that Iyhis son, should be delivered up to the witches, and to remain in 
their power until I should discover the secret that lies buried in the tara at 
our feet. I knew not of this treaty. One day an aged woman came into 
our fields, and asked me to follow her to a little hill on the borders of the 
forest. And when we reached there, she stamped her foot on the ground, 
from which burst a spring, and, taking some of the water in her palm, she 
sprinkled me, saying :— 

“*Drop thy weeds, 

And thank the giver, 
Be a witch, 

For aye, or never, 
Till thou findest 

What is hiddea 
In the gray lake 

Rest unridden.’ 


And instantly my youth dropped from me as a garment, and wings rose 
from my sides, and I was carried away to the three peaks, where I live 
tormented till the day of my deliverance.” 

“Unhappy Salmod,” exclaimed Lena, “ unhappy youth! And is there 
no hope for thee ?” 

“ Whilst the sap runs, the leaves blow ; whilst the heart beats, the hope 
remains. I do not despair.” 

“ Let us look in the tarn,” she said. ‘There is a terrible mystery ia 
those black waters. How they froth !” 

“Let us go down,” answered Salmod; and the two descended the 
slope, and stood beside the lake. By # strange impulse Lena bent over 
it, and as she did, the diamond -at her throat, dropped into the 
tarn, and disappeared. ‘Then the blasted pines and alders shook from their 
roots to their topmost branch, the eagle screamed, the middle of the lake 
divided, and the head of a gigantic man rose over the surface, and looked 
to where they stvod. 

“What seek ye ?” it said, in a voice that seemed to rise from the under 
world, 

** Deliverance,” answered Salmod. 

“From whom ?” 

“From the witches of the peaks.” 

“ Whom hold they ino thrall ?” 

“ Me.” 
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* Bind thy loins,” answered the apparition, “ with chickweed, cast 
handful of their fire to the four wiuds, and call thrice on Bearan, and thou 
shalt be free.” 

_ “Stay—I conjure thee, stay,” cried Lena, as the head was disap. 
pearing. 

“* What seek ye ?” it asked. 

** Deliverance for Queen Move and her people.” 

“ Bid her grind the Iusmore seed, and steep it in the water of the 
enchanted spring; bid her anoint three arrows with the juice, and when 
she shall shoot them at the peaks, herself and her people shall be free.” 

“ Once more stay,” cried Lena—* my mother—doth she live ?” 

“She lives, and waits thy return,” answered the apparition, as it sank 
in the black depths of the mere. 

Salmod tarned to Lena, with an expression of sublime triumph ia 
his eyes.” ‘ We are free,” he said,‘ we are free.” 

“* The jewel is gone,” she answered, “ but if the apparition spoke true, 
priceless is the return we have got in its place. Ob, beautiful world, Ob, 
lorn mother, once more shall I return to ye—to dwell with ye for ever— 
far from the realm of phantasies that trouble heart and eye, and shut us 
out from the pure nature that lies beyond them. This was the story Move 
told me I should read in the jewel. Happy and great be the day when 
the diamond was lost, and the lake gave up its secrets. ‘To-night shall I 
reveal to Move the means of her deliverance.” 

“ And to night,” said Salmod, “ this hand shall strike down the power 
of the witches. Let us go. ‘The path is rough and thy feet are bleeding, 
dearest, but I shall lift thee 2bove them, and those wings, for the last time, 
shall scale the heavens and darken the world.” 

So saying, le clasped Lena in his arms, and soared above the crags. 
She, looking down, saw the rivers wrinkled like tangled threads below, and 
again caught the saa descending behind a bank of ocean vapour. To the 
right lay the infernal peaks, like to a cluster of stars fallen from the skies 
and smouldering on the earth ; to the left, the river and the twinkling tapers 
of the fairy people. And a white face moved before them as they cleaved 
the air, and the tender eyes were suffused with happy tears; and Lena 
kuew it was the face of her mothér. Salmod descended in a little valley 
near the encampment of Queen Move, and_as he released the happy Lena 
from his arms, whispered in her ear: “ Be patient awhile, for to-morrow 
brings us freedom.” 

“Thou wilt soon return, Salmod,” she murmured, as she hung upon 
his neck ; “ for without thee even freedom should lose half its sweetness.” 

** To-morrow, dearest,” he answered, and embracing her for a moment, 
he spread his wings and floated towards the peaks. 

* Joy for thee, Queen Move,” and joy for thy people,” cried Lena, as she 
stood in the royal presence. 

The poor queen turned her eyes scornfully to the maiden, 

“Mock us not, Lena she answered, ‘our misfortunes deserve your 


pity.” 
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‘J do not mock you, lady—hark in thine ear,” and she bent her head 
and whispered. 

Move’s face changed. “These hands shall prepare the charm,” she 
cried, ‘‘ come with me, maiden,” and the two rose and entered the rath. 

“ The twilight gradually deepened into night, but the persecuted faries 
were too dispirited to think of renewing their sports, and huddled them- 
selves together on the grass where they talked of the brighter days of 
Fairyland, and bewailed their present griefs. Suddenly a lurid gleam 
brightened the peaks—a gust of red ashes was scattered to the four corners 
of heaven, and a voice cried out, “ Bearan, Bearan, Bearan!” Scarce had 
its echoes died away, when a youth of noble mein and beautiful features, 
dashed into the midst of the sorrowing people. 

“ Friends,” he cried, “‘ where is Lena—where is your queen ?” 

At that moment Move and her companion came out of the rath, and 
beheld with astonishment the convulsions which agitated the peaks, and 
the flames that, rising from their summits, seemed to touch the furthest of 
the stars. 

“ Dost thou not know me, Lena?” cried Salmod, folding her in his 
arms, “ the spell is broken, and I am free—free with thee, oh, dear one.” 

Lena blushingly surrendered herself to his arms, and murmured thanks} 
giving. Then, addressing Move, she said: ‘* O Queen, this youth is our 
friend—the enchanted one, of whom I told thee.” 

The little fairy tripped up and welcomed the stranger. ‘ Who are 
those,” she asked, “riding towards us ia the air ?” 

“The witches,” answered Salmod. 

“ Are the arrows prepared ?” 

“Yes,” said Move, “and I have armed my trustiest imps with quivers 
fall of them, and bows of bending larch.” 

“Then we are safe. Now, my gallant bowmen,” he cried, addressing 
a troop of goblins, habited like archers, who had ascended from the rath 
whilst he was speaking, ‘‘send your darts into yonder cloud, towards the 
peak, and the powers of the benighted demons shall fall before them.” 

A flight of arrows was his answer. Instantly the cloud dissolved, 
the peaks darkened, and, with a wail like the roar of the chafed ocean, 
their infernal inhabitants fled seawards, lightning, and thunder, and storm 
flashing, and roaring in their train. 

The little people screamed for joy, and danced about in ecstacy, clap- 
ping their hands, and joining in antic dances on the sward. 

“Ye are free,” cried Move. ‘“ What shall be the meed of our de- 
liverers ?” 

“ Restore me to mine own, O lady,” answered Lena; “ and blessings 
light on thee, and on thy people.” 

“Thy wish shall be fulfilled,” answered the queen; “and when thon 
art separated from us, thy good offices shall not be forgotten. Thou shalt 
be rich in the love of one who worships thee; beautiful children shall*exalt 
thy name, and the abundance of fields, and orchards, and seas, and rivers, 
crown thy happiness. Go!” : 
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Followed: by the whole suite, the queen led the way to tlie river, and ag 
she paused upon its banks, she plucked a hare-bell, and handed it to’ Lena, 

‘Place this blossom to thine ear; maiden, and-say wilat'it* tells thee.” 

“I hear a-voice,” answered’ Lena, “the low voice of a gentle womiaii; 
seying; ‘ Haste to: me—to thy mother, who awaits‘thee in the meadows by 
the river.’” 

“Ther thow hast’ heard Her voiee—beliold;” and the queen; waving 
her: wand, there rose aeross-the river a bridge of white lilies, level with 
the water, but undistarbed’by the current: ‘“ When ye have crossed thig 
the land ‘of enchantment. shall be at your baek, and the beautiful world of 
Lena-and Salmod before: ye. Farewell!” 

The youth and maiden knelt'to the queen; and kissed her feet. Thew 
rising, band 'imhand, they stepped! upon the bridge of lilies, and passed 
safely across, And whew they had reachied the bank they turned round to 
wave their hands in parting, but the faries had vanished, and nothing was 
visible save the marsh marigold, aud the rushes on the brim, and the dead 
inland spreading far behind. 

“They are gone,” said the maiden; and at that’moment she heard one 
exclaiming— 

“ Welcome tome, my long lost daughter. Thanks to our God, who 
hath preserved thee !” 

And Lena fell on her mother’s bosom and wept. 





THE WAR-SHIPS OF THE’ WORLD. 


Tiere are great: questions: in agitation around us everywhere; Thé 
sanitary question is'a' great question, and is at the lowest strata of all the 
diseussions that make us uncomfortable with their various grades of inte 
rest, up to that noisiest of all subjects, the income tax question. Afer 
months ago one would have thought, and be: excusable for thinking; that 
nothing could vary the-round of topics with which human nature occupied 
itself in these kingdoms. We had grown so accustomed to their assertion 
and their reiteration’; we had each of us turned over their phases so’ fre- 
quently, looked at them under so many aspects, seen them become so masy 
persons’ hobbies, actually gone in and made-of some portion of them au 
individual hobby for our own particular equitation, that we might each of 
us have come to the conclusion of the royal Jéw, and have exclaimed in & 
paraphrase of his sentiment :—“ There can be nothing new under the sun.” 

Society has been relieved from the despair of such an assertion. It 
has been startled from its repose upon such a state of do-nothingness. The 
roar of the guns which thundered along the shores of James River has 
echoed through the homes of the world. Ericsson has become the exponent 
and prophet of our age, and everybody makes a faith out of ships that wear 
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jgon armour. Who is there during the last few weeks who has not become, 
profound upon plates, whether of hammered iron.or cast steel? What 
coterie is without its brilliant man upon the subject? What wonder-, 
fal engideers have sprang up around us everywhere, who know more about 
rifled guns than Sir William Armstrong, and more about the value of 
armour coating than the builder of La Gloire! We have heard fair ladies 
discuss with the most intense interest the value of angular deflection in the 
metal coating’ of our sea defences, who explained to a nicety the, impetus 
required to pierce a plate of mail at a certain inclination, and we have posi- 
tively listened to a juvenile of tender years, whose calculations upon the 
force of projectiles was something astonishing. Now, all this proves that 
we haye got a great question at last, which fills everybody’s mouth, and 
eyerybody’s head, and everybody’s parlour, and sends our common human 
nature into a wilderness of talk, never heard before since the great day of 
confusion on the plains of Shinar. This solemn and momentous subject is 
found in the phases of the great gun and great armour question—the revo- 
lution in naval warfare—iron against stone, iron against shot, and cannon 
against everything. _ ' 

Now, in the city of Syracuse, just two thousand years ago, there was 
just such another hubbub made upon the same subject. _ Everybody cried 
out that a revolution in nayal warfare had been ivitiated; and the man 
who heard everybody say that with the greatest complacency, was no.less 
than Archimedes himself. That great engineer had just accomplished two 
brilliant feats. Shut up in Syracuse, besieged by the fleet of the Romans, 
which sailed proudly under the walls of the leagured city, as to certain 
victory, he had defeated the redoubtable power by destroying their ships 
equally at a distance and a-near. He had no rifle cannon, nor gunpowder, nor 
balls ; no Woolwich, or Shoeburyness. His means were only found in look- 
ing-glasses, by whose aid he burned the Latin galleys, as they Jay at anchor in 
the bay; and, when they were forced to venture an attack, at once a huge 
crane, which, shaped like a hand, when they came within its reach, swooped 
down from the towers, and, closing in its grasp the hulls of the fated ships, 
lifted them, with their crews, high in air, to dash them down, with over- 
whelming force, upon the rocks below, shivering them to pieces, In our 
age of superior mechanical development, we may smile at the means of 
Archimedes ; but still, had we lived in those times, we would have cried 
aloud, with the citizens of Syracuse, that there was a revolution in naval 
warfare. i 

Mr. Ericsson does for us, moderns, as well as Archimedes did for the 
men of his time. He enjoys the credit of having put upon trial armoured 
ship against armoured ship, and come off triumphant ; but men generally 
believe that to the Emperor Napoleon belongs the first idea of.making war 
vessels impenetrable by any of the projectiles now in use. This is not the 
fact. Four-and-twenty years since, the American Federal Government 
proceeded to make investigations on the subject, and in consequence, began 
the construction of an armour ship, of immense size, at Hoboken dockyard, 
in New York. Mr. Stevens, an eminent engineer, in the service of their 
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Admiralty, superintended the operations on that occasion. The chief diff- 
culties of the construction of this kind of vessel were then worked out. A 
curions fact in connexion with this ship,—the model of the future navy of 
the world,—was, that, after being carried on in process of building during 
more than eight years, the project was abandoned. During that period, 
the Government had granted, at different times, 500,000 dollars for the 
work. In addition to this, the builders had expended, from their own 
coffers, the sum of 200,000 dollars: but, in 1851, having applied for 
additional sums of money to proceed, the Government declined further outlay, 
and, in consequence, the vessel remained unfinished on the stocks, and but 
half completed. Last year, public interest and modern experience revived 
the plan, and the Federal Government commanded the works to be re- 
sumed. It was calculated at the time that 500,000 dollars would com- 
plete them. The construction of this ship was far from being faultless, 
but still it should be :egarded as formidabie. 

When the designer, Mr. Stevens, first contemplated the idea of an 
armour-coated ship, he entered upon a variety of experiments, in order to 
establish the power of resistance, of different substances, to projectiles, 
From those experiments he obtained most interesting results. They estab- 
lished that it required 16 times the thickness of oak or teak to offer the 
same resistance to shot as iron, and that a well-made four-inch slab of 
wrought metal was equal in resistance to five feet four inches of oak. By 
this theory, and according to the experiments on which it is founded, the 
sides of those ships coated in the same manner as the Warrior, are equal, 
in resistance, to a thickness of eight feet ten inches of oak or teak. Ac- 
cording, however, to Mr. Stevens’s aims, his object was not so much to 
stop the shot of an enemy, as to have his plates at such an angle as would 
give the projectiles a different direction. For this purpose, he asserted 
that armour should never be laid on at a lezs angle than 30 degrees, and 
that the plates should be forged of six inches thickness, which, at such a 
slope, he calculated, would be equal in resistance to a foot of iron in thick- 
ness, if it were placed upright. Armour so immensely solid should, by its 
weight, cause a deep immersion of the ship. This, in a sea-going boat, 
would be a great drawback, as causing an addition to the peril of a voyage. 
In order, therefore, to do away with the necessity of coating her over 
too heavily, he saw that, if the ship could be sunk to a fixed line on going 
into action, all the surfate, at a certain depth, would be safe from the 
enemy’s fire. For the purpose of submerging her, therefore, he devised 4 
plan by which, on going into an engagenrent, her compartments could be 
filled with water so as to bring her completely under the sea, submerging 
all but the funnel, and the tier of guns on the apex of the slanting armour 
plates which cover in her deck, in much the same way that a roof covers 
the Wills of a house. Mr. Stevens considered water, from its non-elasticity, 
as the most perfect of all means of protection against the flight of pro- 
jectiles. With this view, he aimed to get as much of it as possible around 
his vessel, and so arranged her construction, that the crew could with safety 
submerge her altogether, except the ridge of guns and the chimney. 
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This ship was constructed of large size, her length being 420 
fect; her breadth of beam, over all, 53 fect; her depth, from 
the gun deck, 24 feet ; and her carrying power, 5,000 tons. Besides her 
regular carrying power she had stowage for 923 tons of water—that re- 
quired to immerse her to a depth of twenty-one feet. This would leave 
only four feet of her construction exposed up to the level of her guns, and 
the armour plates arise to eight feet above the water Jine. The guns stand 
on a ridge or platform of metal, about twenty-five feet wide in the stern, 
and from fifteen to twelve feet wide in the bows. Ona this armour deck 
are placed eight guns of wrought iron, the four in the bows being fifteen- 
inch shell guns, throwing a shell of some 350 pounds weight, the four in the 
stern being eighteen-inch, and throwing shells of more than 500 pounds. 
In addition to those, are four angular and almost conical loading houses, 
covered, like the rest of the armour decks, with six-inch plates, one being 
built between each gun fore and aft. The guns themselves are left entirely 
exposed, their trunnions being bedded iato immense hemispheres of wrought 
iron. Each of those hemispheres forms part of a turn-table, which is 
worked on the twenty-one feet deck beneath. ‘The steam apparatus is inte- 
resting, but very complex. The boiler compartment is situate about 200 
feet from the bows, and beneath the main deck. This portion of the ship, 
when in action, would be completely submerged several feet below water, 
the only vulnerable parts thus presented being above. ‘There, however, 
itis protected by the usual six-inch armour plating. In front of the boilers 
are placed the blowers and pumping engines, and near these again are the 
coal bunkers and the compartments for water, by the admission of which 
the vessel is brought to her fighting trim, and immersed, all but the peak 
of her gun deck. ‘The boilers are five in number on each side. Each has 
two furnaces, and the upper parts are fitted with two-and-a-half inch 
return flues, ten fect in length. The engines are made to work at high 
pressure, sixty pounds tothe inch. Each of the two sets of engines is of 
about 1,000 nominal horse power, the screws being two in number, one 
under each quarter, leading to its own set of engines, placed on each side 
of the vessel. Those screws are accounted to work at the rate of 100 
revolutions a minute, and this gives an indicated power of 8,000 horses. 
It is very much doubted, however, whether even sixty revolutions can 
be attained. Still, all speculation upon this point must be necessarily 
very vague, as neither the pitch nor diameter of the screws can be ascer- 
tained until it is seen how the engines themselves will answer. 

The armour plating extends some distance down the side of the vessel 
beneath the line at which submersion begins. It is very complete, and 
consists of strong plating six inches thick upon all the portions of the ship 
unprotected by submersion, and as far as it is concerned ought to be as 
efficient for protection as that of any of the armoured ships afloat. The 
theory upon which her usefulness for fighting is grounded is very simple. 
On the approach of an enemy, the vessel would immerse herself by taking in 
water until the ridge of her gun deck was almost level with the water’s 
edge. The men told off for loading would then occupy the loading houses 
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and those beneath would, with the aid of the turn-table, work round the muzzle 
‘of each gun to the entrance of the loading house, so that each piece could 
be loaded, worked round again, and fired as quickly as possible. To the 
entrance of thé loading house are fixed ports or doors sufficiently thick to 
closé them against ordinary shells, when they have once loaded; but the 
gun itself with all the men engaged in elevating and firing it are left 
completly exposed. Such are the principal details of the first armour-clad 
ship ever constructed. There are points which seem objectionable in a 
rotigh sea, the guns must be “awash,” and in the presence of a strong 
breeze the danger of her submersion is evident. But admitting those as 
difficulties possible to be avoided, what is to become of the men and guns 
which are unprotected. This latter objection has been anticipated in part, 
and thé American Government has given orders to forge the gnns of ‘such 
solidity that the enemy may batter them with impunity. If 63 pounders 
were not in use, nor Armstrong 100 pounders not invented, this might 
be done. Howéver, there is no doubt that no gun can be forged 
which could bear'a rap on the muzzle from one of those missiles with 
impunity. ‘The consequence of such an occurrence would be that an indent 
would be made which would never let shot or shell in or out of it again, 
Then too, thé men who are to come ont of the loading houses to train and 
fire the cannon, would he swept before the rifle shots of the enemy. Those 
are serious objections to the present construction of this vessel, which, no 
doubt, will be rectified—as they appear to the merest observer. 

The next great naval construction is that of the French Government—the 
famous “La Gloire.” “After the experiments at Kinburn, the Emperor Louis 
Nupoleon became convinced of the utility of armour plating for ships of 
war. The fact that iron sheathing was to a certain extent a success, de- 
términed that monarch to construct a vessel which should be as safe as the 
iron batteries that defied the Russian guns, and at the same time as sure 
and handy as an ordinary frigate.” ‘The design was made by M. Dupuis de 
Lome, ‘and no less thai ten of those costly ships were put upon the stocks 
at once. There aré'no authentic details given of this vessel, which resulted 
from the plan of the chief engineer of the French navy, as no minute exa- 
mination is ‘permitted of the ship. Her armour plates, however, are known 
to be of the same dimensions and density of the Trusty, and, like those of 
the Trasty, are'penetrated by steel bolts. Each plate is 43 inches in thick- 
hess, and the weight of the armour carried on the ship is 820 tons. It 
has been said"by Mr. Whitworth, that “ships hampered by the weight of 
enormous plates must be unfit to carry a broadside of guns heavy enough, 
and ¢annot be dtiven at the high rate of speed which must ‘hereafter give 
the stiperiority in naval warfare.” An Opinion which would corroborate 
general testimony of this kind is a particular reference’ of’ Sir Howard 
Douglas to La Gloire “I assert, ‘on information on which ‘the ‘reader 
may rely, that La Gloire is a failure, as a seagoing ‘ship ;' that she is really 
nothing niofe than a floating battery upon a large scale, so burdened wih 
the weight of armiamént that she ‘is not capable of ocean service.” Tn the 
teeth of such statenients,’ we havé the fact of her trip to Algeria, im he 
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company of the Emperor Napoleon. In England many rumours prevailed, 
and still prevail, regarding ‘her seagoing qualities; but in France general 
and particular opinion is altogether in her favour. This has received great 
confirmation from all accounts of the voyage to which we refer. The men 
who.assisted in working her to the African coast have declared that not 
even the imperial yacht herself—light and trim a ship as she is—behaved 
so well during the heavy gales the squadron -encountered from the hour it 
left the French coast. That those gales were severe and violent, we have 
sufficient proof inuhe fact that the steamers from Cette were unable to 
leave port in consequence of the state of the sea; and in any harbour of 
the Mediterranean, no fishing squadron dared to put to sea at the time. 
Yet, then, the Gloire, charged with her full amount of ammunition, with 
all her guns, with provisions for several months, sped through the storm in 
safety to her destination. This was test enough for her sailing qualities. 
No more severe trial could be required; and it is one to which no-other 
vessel of the same kind over the world has been put. We are told that in 
appearance La Gloire, which is the largest of the mail-clad vessels of 
France, does not at all give the idea of a very heavy or very powerful ship. 
Her lines are delicate and symmetrical: her masts are taper and yacht- 
like; and the only sign which tells of huge machinery, and consequent 
power, is the broad and low funnel. If it were not for this, she might be 
taken for a pleasure boat, and not for the most formidable of existing 
warships. 

Before this trial afforded evidence of the speed and seaworthiness of 
this experiment of naval warfare, Mr. Scott Russell had expressed a favour- 
able opinion of the ship, upon the mere merits of the question of the hindrance 
in rapidity of her sailing, or the safety of her navigation, by reason of her 
weight. He asserted that La Gloire was built by M. Dupuis de Lome 
after 2 most exact calculation of the effect of such plates as she carried, 
both upon the weight and speed of the vessel. For this reason, and upon 
the data ascertained in this way, she was constructed as fit to carry a 
broadside, as heavy in calibre as any that can be worked in wooden ships 
in our own service. In reference to this, Mr. Scott Russell is of opinion 
that the judicious application of well-known principles of naval architecture 
is able to overcome any obstacles of this kind. He states, however, that, 
great as she is, well laid down, and answering in every respect to the 
wishes of the builder, as she does, La Gloire must not be regarded as his 
chef Pauvre. He had not always the material fequired for his views in 
hand, France not being a great iron country like England; but, there is no 
doubt, M. Dupuis de Lome made the most of his means, and met a success 
in every way commensurate with his ability. 

Such are the most note-worthy circumstances in connexion with the first 
of the armoured fleet in France. Whilst the preliminary steps were taken, 
at the same time, both at Cherbourg and Portsmouth, in order to ascertain 
the yalne of ships covered with mail for war purposes, it would appear that 
the French executive alone took advantage of the knowledge thus derived. 
It was proved then, that ata certain distance, and with guns of a certain 
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calibre, iron plates could be penetrated by solid shot, either of the new or. 
old construction : but it was also proved that this could not be done except 
at point blank ranges. However, whilst the British Admiralty remained 
quiescent, their French ally was busy at his ten terribles ; and it was 
only when La Gloire excited a commotion by ber fame, that an effort was 
contemplated not to be caught by her unprepared. This was the effect of the 
public opinion of those countries alone, for, in 1856, by Mr. Scott Russell’s 
designs, for an iron-plated corvette, with very fine lines, and destined for 
high speed, were submitted to the admiralty. Year after year the subject 
was pressed upon them in vain. On the accession of Sir John Pakington 
to office, at last steps were taken to put this question at rest. Aided 
by Mr. Corry, and finding how active the French dock-yards were in 
this departmeut, he determined that, at least, a beginning should be made 
here. Before doing anything, six of the most eminent ship-builders were 
requested to send in plans and suggestions, and as those were found not 
to differ materially from those already submitted, a slightly modified plan 
was adopted. From this the Warrior was constructed, at Blackwall, 
and she still retains the reputation of being the finest man-of-war afloat, 

The building of this great vessel was accomplished by the Thames 
Iron Ship-Building Company, and she was begun in the spring of 1859. 
She was originally intened to be built as an iron-cased steam ram, and in 
this state was to be nearly as shot-proof as possible, with the object of 
not only engaging, but especially of running into and sinking other ships. 
From this, however, she was altered to be a shot-proof heavy-armed 
frigate. She was equally built to be fire-proof. The slabs of armour 
which cover her sides weigh many tons each, and are from 16 to 18 feet 
in length, four feet wide, and four inches and a half thick. ‘The nose, or 
cut-water of the vessel, is one immense slab of iron, 30 feet 
long, 10 inches thick, and weighing upwards of 17 tons. The screw- 
frame is one piece of the finest forged-iron, without the slightest 
flaw of any kind, and weighs not less than 44 tons, Such 
forgings were never thought of before, even in the construction of the 
Great Eastern. The measurements of this enormous ship of war are: 
extreme length 380 feet; extreme breadth 58 feet; depth 41 feet 6 inches, 
and her tonnage no less than 6,177 tons. The engines are 1,250 horse- 
power, their weight, with boilers, is 950 tons. However, one great defect 
in her construction is, that she can only carry about 950 tons of coals, or 
‘ about enough for seven days. Her armament weighs about 1,200 tons, this 
with the hull, which is 5,700 tons, gives her a total weight of 9,000 tons 
in all, or about the weight of the Great Eastern. From her fine lines and 
admirable construction, her speed is very great, being almost fifteen knots 
per hour, and this wonderful velocity would make her a most terrible 
enemy of a wooden fleet, as if ran right on, she could bear the whole ships 
of a squadron down without the slightest injury to herself. From five 
feet below the water line up to the upper deck, comes the great armour of 
teak and iron. This is formed of a double casing of the hardest teak 18 
inches thick, with the beamé laid at right angles to each other. Over 
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those beams are laid the plates of solid iron five inches in thickness. This 
tremendous coat of armour does not cover the whole vessel. The stem and 
stern are left unprotected by it, the broadside alone or about 220 feet of 
her side surface being covered with it. The stem and stern are covered 
withiron plates about one-and-a-half inches thick, andarelined with 24 inches 
of teak. ‘To compensate for the want of armour, both those extremities 
of the ship are crossed and re-crossed in every’ direction by water-tight 
compartments, so that it is almost a matter of indiference whether they 
get riddled with shot or not. ‘The whole vessel is amply supplied with 
expedients of this kind, about twenty places being subdivided into wrought 
iron bulkheads, constructed water-tight, and of the most solid description. 
Those which cut off the stem and stern of the vessel from the armour 
coated portions of the ship, are cased with teak and armour plates below 
the water line just as the broadside of the vessel. Thus, if the stem and 
stern were shot away, the fighting portion of the ship would still remain 
as complete and impenetrable as ever, still opposing 20 inches of teak, 
and 5 of wrought iron to every shot. The bows are enormously strength- 
ened, with the object of being used to run down an enemy’s ship of war, 
being backed inside with a pefect web of iron work—eight wrought iron 
decks, an inch thick, stretching back from this part to the armour plates. 
Of the 36 guns the ship carries, 30 are under the armour coating, and the 
rest are fore and aft. All these pieces of ordnance are Armstrong’s long- 
range guns, and throw a shot 100 pound weight. The armour plates are 
dovetailed into each other, and are fastened into the inner ribs of the ship 
with bolts, which are counter-sunk outside, so as to be level with the sur- 
face of the plates. The weight of the plates is 1,000 tons. Those ar- 
mour slabs are formed of scrap iron with a certain proportion of puddled 

bar iron, which combination makes a mixture of almost unyielding toughness. 
Many of them were taken to Portsmouth, and subjected to the most severe 
tests in order to ascertain their capacity for resisting shot and shell, and, at 
the time of trial, withstood these projectiles admirably. Such is the con- 
struction of the Warrior—the most efficient iron ship of Europe—and from 
those details, evidently manufactured with the greatest care and skill which 
could be brought to bear upon her. Her guns give her ability to com- 
mence an action at four miles distance. At two miles she will herself be 
out of an enemy’s range for all practical purposes, whilst her ordnance can 
tell with the greatest effect atsuch arange. She is the result of the prac- 
tical skill of England, directed to achieve that miracle of naval architecture, 
an impregnable war-ship, and, no doubt, she arrives near the point of 
success, 

In the consideration of this subject, we must give the last link in our 
catalogue to the wonderful and celebrated Monitor, but this is not the place 
that vessel must take in any consideration of the efficiency of ships afloat. The 
Ericsson battery is the closest approach to impregnability of anything upon 
the water, Captain Cowper Coles claims priority for the idea of constrac- 
tinga cupola ship, which contains much of the germs of the victorious 
vessel of Hampton Roads. There is no doubt that gentleman proposed 
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to the Admiralty, in 1855, to construct a battery having a double bottom, 
taking a light draught of water, capable of .being submerged-to a certain 
extent when under fire, sharp at both ends, and having a.formidable prow, 
Her radder and screw were to be protected by an iron projection, bat in 
those points, and in .possessing a tower, the similarity between the 
vessels ends, and the invention of Captain Ercisson displays unrivalled in- 
gennity. <The tower in the latter is moveable, and revolves on a turn-table’; 
the strength of the armour which defends her is unequalled. The. tarret, 
too, is cylindrical, and not hemispherical, as in Captain Cole’s proposal; 
and altogether, every advantage is on the side of the American invention, 
and leaves her, for so far, unrivalled in the annals of ship-building for war 
purposes. Her details are the more interesting, as they present themselves 
after the severe trial which proved their excellence in the engagement with 
the Merrimac, at short range, and after the terrible evidence of power 
afforded by that ship in the destruction of the Cumberland and Congress 
frigates. 

The Monitor is constructed of three principal parts, and is a shallow. 
decked vessel, with perpendicular sides, dead bottom, and pointed ends, 
Under this shallow vessel, a second and deeper vessel is attached, with 
raking stem and stern, flat-bottom, and sides inclined at an angle of 51° to 
the vertical line. This lower vessel does not extend the entire length or 
breadth of the upper one. It is in free communication with it, however, 
the bottom of the latter being cut ont, corresponding exactly with the top 
line of the Jower vessel. The third principal part is, the cylindrical turret 
placed on the deck of the upper vessel. This turret contains the armament 
of the yesse], which it effectually protects. The screw propeller is applied 
aft of the raking stem of the lower vessel, and aft of the propeller is an 
equipoise rudder, both of which lie far in cover of the upper vessel, which 
projects at each end and at the sides of the ship. The steam-engines, 
boilers, and blowers, are ajl stowed in the lower vessel, and thus lie deep 
in the water, which protects them from all danger of shot. The upper 
vessel is 174 feet long, 41 feet 4 inches wide, and 5 feet deep. The 
dranght of water is 3 feet 9 inches, and thus there are only 18 inches 
of the battery aboye water. A wooden bulwark, 30 inches thick, protects 
the upper vessel, running insjde the armour plates, which are the most 
ponderons in the world, being 9 inches thick, and extend all round the 
upper vessel. The stem and stern are pointed at an angle of 80°, the 
armour thys presenting a sharp edge at each end of the vessel, of enormous 
strength. Ths deck is made shell-proof, and yery heavy. It is composed 
of oak beams, 10 inches square, placed 26 inches apart, the deck planking 
being 8 inches thick, covered over with donble plating, 1 inch thick. The 
lower vessel is 124 feet long, 34 feet wide at its junction with the upper 
yessel, thus leaving the stem and stern under 9 projecting coyer of 25 feet 
of the iron-clad surface, and giving to the sides the protection of 3 feet 6 
inches of the same cover. Any shot, to reach this, the weakest part of 
the battery, should pass through a distance of 25 feet of water at least, by 
reason of the diagonal course it should take to reach it, and then woald 
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only strike at.an angle of ten degrees. This isa provicion of safety beyond 
the thickest-plates of metal that could be forged, for no shot, no matter 
what its weight, or momentum, could do damage under those circumstances. 
The,turret, which is the only fighting portion of CaptainEricsson’s invention, 
is a cylinder of twenty feet internal diameter, and nine feet high, composed 
of eight consecutive rings of rolled iron, one inch thick, laid over each other, 
and firmly bolted together. Its top is composed of sliding hatches of two- 
inch plate iron, very admirably forged. ‘The guas, which are two in num- 
ber, move on slides of forged iron, extending across the turret. The cir- 
cumfeyence of the turret rests on a turned revolving ring inserted into 
the deck, and the weight is borne by a vertical shaft, ten feet in 
diameter, which rests in a cup, supported by a bracket, firmly bolted 
and braced to the main bulkhead of the vessel, about half way down. 
By this construction the tower is made to turn round. The means 
by which jt is moved is a spar-wheel attached to the turret shaft, 
six and a half feet in diameter and eleven inches in face. Actuated 
by a double cylinder, moved by the spar-wheel and connecting gearing, the 
whole turret revolves at any requirement. To train the guns-—which are 
two, throwing 1801b shot—a rod connected with the revolving gear raises 
or lowers their muzzles, so as to enable the person in charge of them to 
take correct aim. Such are the principal facts in the configuration of the 
Monitor. Of the value of her peculiar shape and construction we have the 
evidence afforded by the engagement which took place between her and the 
Merrimac in the James River. She stood victoriously the fire and the force 
which had destroyed two of the finest wooden frigates of the American 
navy. ‘The Merrimac, iron-clad battery, it will be remembered, bore down 
upon the fated Cumberland, all steam on, and crashing amid ships of that 
unfortunate vessel, drove upon her with such force that the ship reeled 
uotil her top gallant yards are sgid to have dipped in the water, and a 
terrible gash in her side let in the sea for her destruction. She tried the 
same game with the Monitor and produced nothing more than a dint upon 
her side, worth no notice. The shot and shell of the guns of the Merrimac 
absolutely riddled both Cumberland and Congress, and went through the 
stout oak as if it were so much cardboard, and the greatest effect produced 
on the Monitor was a ball which ripped up the sheathing of the deck for 
some length at a depth of half an inch. Those were all the effects pro- 
duced upon her after a bombardment of many hours, the duel taking place 
at a distance occasionally of only a few feet. This trial stamps her re- 
sisting powers sufficiently, and it appears from a statement of her inventor 
since made, that in order to have been sufficiently used, she should have 
been forced under full steam against the side of her terrible antagonist, and 
from this maneuvre he believes a more signal triumph would have resulted 
over the Merrimac, the sharp prow driven on with violence being able 
to split the plating of the Merrimac. However, notwithstanding this 
neglect on the part of her commander, enough of testimony is afforded by 
the history of the engagement to prove her great superiority as a com- 
batant. Sections of the hulls of mailed ships may have-been put to test 
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elsewhere, but the Monitor has undergone the baptism of fire, and is 
endowed with all the reputation of a great success. 

Te estimate the value of armoured ships for impenetrability in battle, 
for safety to their defenders, and victory to themselves, we have given the 
ascertained details of the great representative ships of France, England, 
and America. Stevens’s submerging ship is a perfectly original construc- 
tion, no such type of vessel being in construction or afloat. La Gloire is 
as original in her way ; and the Warrior may, or may not, for all that is 
known, be an improvement upon, or a bad copy of, the great French model. 
The Monitor is certainly an improvement upon Stevens’s battery, possessing 
as it does the qualification of being deeply submerged, affording a more 
perfect covering for its gunners, and offering a smaller mark for the 
enemy’s shot; but presenting the drawback of a lesser armament, and the 
possibilily of not being fitted for a long voyage, or a rough sea. The 
Warrior and La Gloire are both nearly four times her size and weight, yet, 
for efficiency, it may be doubted whether either are as good. The Warrior, 
with her unarmoured extremities, is open to the passage of any shot which 
may hit them, even at long range, from guns of a heavy calibre, and with 
a light charge, affords, too, a huge mark, and, in narrow waters, is difficult 
to manceuvre. The same criticism applies to the great French armoured 
ship. On the other hand, the Monitor, lying low, and, at a distance, 
covered from sight by the waves which the lightest breeze might raise, 
perfectly impregnable to guns of ordinary calibre loaded with ordinary 
charges, easily turned and mastered anywhere, clad with an armour double 
the thickness, almost, of either the French or English constructions, is the 
most impregnable thing afloat, and approaches as near the requirements of 
her builder, and the object of the naval powers of the world, as any design 
yet modelled. The point of perfection lies in a construction which will be 
seaworthy for a voyage, and yet, in an action, will possess the good qualities 
of the Monitor. ‘his can be attained by the addition of the principle of 


submersion, as used in the Stevens’s battery, until the point at which Captain , 


Ericsson’s construction floats is gained. The power to submerge a ship, 
on going into action, to the same degree as the Monitor, the same turret 
construction, and the same ponderous density of armour, constitute, possibly, 
the greatest accumulation of the means of conquest at sea, and afford the 
principles upon which the future war navies of the world must be built. 
The American plans, for so far, are vastly superior to any yet designed; 
they, and not either the naval armaments of France or England, must afford 
the arbitrament of the ocean, as engines of prowess. ‘The English Admi- 
ralty have shown their appreciation of this fact by the orders given for the 
immediate construction of a number of batteries, modelled after that of 
Captain Ericsson, and already progressing in the dockyards of the great 
builders of Britain. America has revolutionized the war-fleets of the 
nations. 

The experiments with Sir William Armstrong’s 300-pounder at Shoe- 
buryness, may be thought demonstrable of the impossibility of making @ 
ship impenetrable; but let it be remembered, that they prove nothing 
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against the impregnability of the Monitor. In a general way; it_wag-stated 
that a target representing a section of that ship\ ee fired’ at “by this 
formidable piece of ordnance, and that its projettile’erashed through it 
with the greatest ease. Now, this was not the case > and‘the-fact can be 
proved from the report of the experiment itself. In detailing the proceed- 
ings, it is stated that it was a target representing the Warrior, which was 
fired upon. With a charge of 40 pounds of powder, the new and formi- 
dable gun drove its missile right through the armour plates, burying it in 
the teak bulwark behind. This was done twice. The charge was increased 
by ten pounds, and the shot went through the armour plate and teak with 
the greatest ease. This was the ruin of the Warrior target. Now,{that 
target is constructed of iron plates of four and a half inches in thickness, 
backed by teakwood 20 inches in density. What a difference between this 
and the Monitor construction. The mail plates of the Warrior are only 
one-half in thickness compared with it—the teak backing them only two-thirds. 
In the Monitor, the protecting armour is 9 inches in density, and the teakwood 
which supports it 30 inches. An inch of iron plating is capable of keep- 
ing out a shell which would sweep through a foot-and-a-half of oak—it is 
questionable—very questionable—if the three hundred-pounder at two 
hundred yards’ range, would get through six inches of the armour on the 
side of the Monitor, and itis very certain it would never pass through it 
all. Arguing on the elevation of forces—no doubt the six hundred- 
pounder, contemplated by Sir William Armstrong, would do it at close 
range; but that gun has not been forged yet, and when it is forged, 
it can never be worked on board ship. It is doubtful even if the three 
handred-pounder which pierced the Warrior target can be made available 
there, so that upon sea a vessel like the Monitor may be regarded as 
impregnable. 

Whatever way the question ends—whether guns beat ships. or ships 
beat guns,—the revolution now initiated in naval warfare makes the sea 
the commonwealth of the world, where every nation may hold its own 
with equal rights. The supremacy of navies is gone by, and must be marked 
by history as a thing laid down in the grave of time. Civilization has 
outlived the reign of force upon the waters; science has dethroned the 
superiority of races, and the haughtiness of power there, and opens the gates 
of peace, by which art can create a happier rivalry, in the ways of com- 
merce, than war ever found in the ways of conquest. And if we are to be 
no more fired to emulation, as we con ‘0’ winter's nights,” over the deeds 
of Blake or Van Tromp, De Grasse or Nelson,—if the race of naval heroes 
is gone by,—if we may never listen more to some old veteran of the sea, 
as he seizes his crutch with the inspiration in which he once caught up 
his boarding pike, and tell us how he sprang, with some daring leader, upon 
an enemy’s deck,—let us reflect that the world is nothing the worse of the 
change, and man may be the better, although Victory, like Venus, rises 
from the sea no more. 
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COWSLIP’S SONG. 
** Cowslips, wan, that hang the pensive head.” 
- MILTon. 
When snows melt away, and rude winter's afar, 
Aid Daisy peeps up through the sward, like a star 
That had left its own home for the beautiful earth, 
And the flowers, one by one, come to greet the new birth, 


In that fair sunny season,—the prime of sweet May,— 
I my yellow lids ope mid the meadows bloom gay ; 
And I see no young beauty, in all the bright bowers, 
Looking better than Cowslip, the humblest of flowers. 


I am happy, and therefore it is I look well. 

Whethér mountain, or moorland, or méadow, or dell, 
Be my birthplace, no murmur doth Cowslip e’er give, 
Wheresoéver I spring, uncomplaining, I live. 


See, the Buttercup near, liké a laughing brunette, 
And her leaves blaze like sunrays, ere Phoebus is set ; 
Such glittering glory I boast not, nor’ care 

That her leaves até richer, a$' mine are more fair. 


Yet the pale Daisy’s robes are much fairer than mine, 

And the Tulip’s, like rainbow, more gorgeously shine ; 

But, though some flowers are richer, they niay be less sweet. 
Who, when Cowéslip is nigh, would those’ scéntléss blooms greet? 


Thus each flower has its lot; and the lot which is best, 
Whether bathed with perfume, or, as Tulip; rich dressed, 
But inodorous; all have perfection, which shows 

Full and fair in plain Cowslip as in Royal ‘Rose. 


SONG OF THE CUCKOO-BUD. 
** Her sound went with the river as it ran, 
Oct through the fresh and flourished lusty vale.” 
Mrs. DUNBAR. 
** Where the bee sucks, 
There suck I,” : 
SHAKSPEARE. 
The warm air is bright’ning: 
O! Spring, thou art come! 
Hark! the gay song of wild bird, 
‘The early bee’s hum, 
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Are heard o’er the valley, 
Each green field aiid fouutain ; 
While the shepherd boy tunes 
His soft pipe on the mountain. 


And I, the wild Cuckoo-bud, 
Pour out my voice, 
To swell the fall chorus 
That bids’ all rejoice. 
O! mother of mild airs, 
Of beauty, and’ bloom! 
Thy rose-wings have waved away 
Winter’s chill gloont. 


Come down from the hill-top,: 
Come forth from the dingle, 
Come up from the vale, 
Where the bright waters mingle; 
And dance on: their’ way, 
To the far shining® river; 
Come hither; wild’ flowers; 
Sing to the Giver; 


Of life, love, and happiness, 
Beautiful Spring?! 

Come, and, with Cuckoo-bud, 
Gratefully sing. 

Come, azure-eyed Heatherbell, 
Bring Meadow-bloom, 

With Oxlip, Thyme, Shepherd s Clock, 
Gay Yellow Broom. 


And Love’ lies a-bleeding, 
Who shall not be sad ? 

Come, and with Cuckoo-bud, 
Sing, and be glad ; 

The Lark, and the Redbreast, 
Shall join in our song, 

And the flower-loving south wind 
The chorus prolong. 


O! beautiful mother 
Of pretty wild flowers,’ 
As sweet on ‘bleak mountain; 
As those in rich bowers. 
I greet thee, I love thee, 
I pour forth my voice ! 
Wild sisters, with Cuekoo-bud, 
Sing and rejoice’! 
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SONG OF THE HAWTHORN. 


‘« How sweet the Hawthorn blossom” 


“* What yon can make her do, 
I am content to look on; what to speak, 
I am content to hear.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


In the month before May, 

When the woodlands are ringing, 
With songs, sweet and gay, 

Of the merry birds singing ; 
When the soft flowing rill 

Dances down to the river, 
And the morn’s ruddy beams 

On its bright wavelets quiver. 


While the garden’s frail flowers 

Dream in sleep, calm and tender, 
Of bloom-blushing bowers, 

And summer-time splendour ; 
When afar the cuckoo 

Croons his song of sweet sadness, 
Then I sing my song, too : 

My heart bursts into gladness. 


Now, the early-winged bee, 

From the yellow broom staying, 
Comes a-courting to me, 

With my snow blossoms playing ; 
But what time the May-flower 

And May-fly are awaking, 
He will seck some far bower, 

Though my heart should be breaking. 


Well, I heed not the flight 
Of the self-seeking bee, 
Even the May-flower he’ll slig ht, 
And her rifled charms flee ; 
And I’ve heard virgins say, 
Milking neath me at morn, 
Thus man’s love flits away, 
Leaving poor maids to scorn. 


Though I have not the tinge 
Of the Queen Rose’s cheek, 

Nor the Pink’s jaunty fringe, 
Nor the rich Tulip’s streak, 
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Nor the empurpled glow 
Of the Violet, shy ; 

Yet, of all blooms that blow, 
None more happy than I. 


When my white blossoms fade, 
And return to the earth, 

*Neath my boughs’ fragrant shade, 
Other blossoms have birth. 

And, when sere autumn’s past, 
And no flowers remain, 

And rude winter’s bleak blast 
Howls along the froze plain, 


As a bird, whose trim nest 
Is secure from chill breeze, 
In warm safety will rest, 
Though ice-winds strip the trees ; 
Thus, content, I sleep through 
Winter’s storm, snow, and rain, 
For, when spring comes anew, 
I shall blossom again. 


SONG OF THE MARIGOLD. 


“ Marigold, that goes to bed with the sun, 
And with him rises weeping.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 
Sister, look forth; ’tis time to rise ; 
From morning skies 
Night’s curtains are withdrawn ; 
And see! the young-eyed dawn 
Proclaims the Sun! 


Up! ere he run 
Through the gold gates, 
Where flushed Aurora waits. 


Up! ere the Primrose peep, 
Or Violet. 

Up! while in dewy sleep 
They slumber yet. 


Up! be the first 
To hail the Sun ; 
And first to grieve 
When purple Eve 
Shrouds him, 
His bright course done. 
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And now, let us unfold 
Our leaves. Behold! 
The first to meet, 

And give him greet, 
Is Marigold! 


Bright Sun! 
Through all the year, 
Be Winter, Spring, or Summer here, 

Or Autumn brown, 

We first do tell 

Your rise ; 

And, with fond eyes, 

Do weep 
When you sink dowa 

To sleep. 


But when you beam, 
As now, 
Upon our brow 
Joy dances, and we sing ; 
Whilst echoing 
2 Our morning song, 
The raptured stream 
Glides merrily along. Joun Duaaan. 


THE TWO LENORES. 
BY RUTH MILLAIS. 
CHAPTER V. 
Dawn was breaking, calm and lovely over the wood and mountaias of 
Aylemere as we reached the wicket leuding by the short way to the house, 
As we ascended the steps we were surprised to meet Lenore comirg quickly 
through the shrubbery, in her white dressing-gown, with ber hair hauging 
undressed over her shoulders. Her face was blenched and frightened- 
looking, and when she saw us she flew to meet us. She looked as though 
she had been enduring acute mental distress, and, when I clasped her ia 
my arms, she burst into tears and sobbed convulsively on my shoulder, 
while the doctor stood by with averted face. I will tell the story which 
she told us partly then, and the rest of which I gathered from her after- 
wards. She had been awakened from her sleep by repeated knockings at 
the hall-door, had risen in affright, and hastened to my room. Not finding 
me there, she had known not what to think; but, never timorous in aay 
emergency, she had hurriedly dressed, and made her way to the dining- 
room to find out what was the matter. - None of the servants were stirring, 
and, on reaching the hal!, she heard the Knocking again, more loud and impa- 
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tient than ever. She called out to know who was there, and was amazed to 
bear Nora’s voice in reply, with an imperious demand to be admitted to her 
own house. - Wondering, Lenore opened the door, when Nora rushed in, 
flung the doors wide, and, drawing herself to her full height, pointed to- 
wards them with her outstretched hand. 

“ Begone from this house!” she cried. ‘ Do you know that I am the 
daughter of Philip Ennis, and the mistress of these estates and of this hall? 
And you—what are you, but the daughter of a servant?” 

* Nora!” gasped Lenore, aghast, bewildered. 

Aye!” went on the poor, raving creature, “ with your meek looks and 
sweet ways, all the world will side with you and pity you; while I will be 
hated for claiming my own. But I will have my revenge now for all I 
have borne. It is not because you have stood all yonr life in my place, 


‘and kept me what I am, that I hate you, but for robbing me of the one 


thing I prized————* . He loved me before you came, lowly as I was. I 
know he loved me till you came with your smiling face, and your graces 
bought with my gold, aud turned his heart from me and took it to yourself, 
like everything else that was mine. Begone now to your lover, and see 
if he will marry a beggar !” 

These and many other such things she said, and ended by driving Le- 
nore from the house and closing the door upon her. The poor child, ut- 
terly ignorant of what had passed, was too much stunned and bewildered 
to make any resistance, and was wandering about, uncertain where to go, 
when we met her. 

I accepted the doctor’s invitation ; indeed, I was obliged to do so—there 
being no other roof in the ucighbourhood to shelter us. ‘The doctor’s was a 
pleasant house, smaller than the hall, and quietly situated among trees in 
the valley. The proprietor spent much of his leisure time in gardening, 
aud he had a teeming orchard and a blooming flower-garden. His study 
was the pleasantest room in the house, and we were made welcome to use 
it as a sitting-room. ‘The walls were well lined with books, and enriched 
by a few good pictures and classic marbles. ‘The hall was spacious as a 
chamber, red-tiled, and had a peat-fire always burning on the hearth. The 
doctor’s housekeeper was a cosy old body, with a face like a withered 
apple. She was extremely kind to us, and made us feel quite at home. 
Lenore was restless and dejecied all that day. I knew she cared little for 
the fortune she had lost, but Nora’s words preyed upon her mind. I feared 
to comfort her; fur I knew that she would not admit that she believed 
aught against Howard, or doubted him in the least. Nevertheless, as hour 
after hour crept on, and no Howard appeared, I saw her eyes grow brighter 
and her cheeks more feverish, though still she endeavoured to hide her un- 
easiness. When I kissed her hot forehead that night I felt as if a whole 
age had passed since I had bid her good night in her moon-lighted cham- 
ber in Aylmere the night before, after hearing the happy tale of her love. 
Next morning I knew, by her heavy eyes and burning face, that she had 
not slept; but she persisted in assuring me that she was quite well and 
happy. On going down stairs I found the doctor looking stern and pre- 
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occupied. I asked if he had heard any bad news? He said he feared so; 
he had just heard that Howard had left the eountry for London, on urgent 
business, the night before. This was terrible—woe on woe! But might 
it not be false? Alas! no; it was too trae—he had fled from the storm, 
He had wooed the heiress, not Lenore. Nora was right—Howard wonld 
not wed a beggar. 

A slow, weary week wore on, and when gradually the dreary truth 
broke on Lenore, mind and frame both overstrained, gave way, and she 
yielded to the fever which had been gaining on her for many days, The 
doctor tended her, and watehed by her bedside as if his very soul's 
salvation hung upon her life. After weeks of weary suspense she re- 
covered, 

In the golden September afternoons she was able to sit in the poreh 
and enjoy the sunset, Had she been an ordinary heroine, she must have 
pined and died under her afftiction. But my Lenore was too right-hearted, 
too unselfish not to fight against her sorrow for the sake of those who still 
loved her, and for the pride of her womanhood. By common consent, the 
one painful subject was not mentioned amongst us. Lenore oceupied every 
moment that her strength permitted her, in drawing and reading, her two 
dear-loved pursuits. She had a quick imagination, and a facility for 
sketching her own fancies, and giving them life and reality. Thus, drawing 
was not to her a mere outside accomplishment, but a real, life-sustaining 
good, a fathomless well, ever brimming with sweet waters; an ideal world 
filled with beautifal images and soothing dreams, whither the harassed 
spirit could fly away and find rest and forgetfalness. How her nights were 
spent I knew not. Her heavy eyes and swollen lips, when I saw her first 
in the mornings, often made we suspect that they were sacred to the tears 
which our eyes never saw her shed. But her days were serene. Her 
smile had Jost its childish, unalloyed sunshine, but it was there, sweet 
and lovesome as ever. In the evenings the doctor, who was engaged in 
the early part of the day, and left us the mornings to ourselves, would 
come and read aloud from Lenore’s favourites, Tennyson or Longfellow, He 
read well; Lenore loved to hear him read. She always welcomed him 
with a glad look, and when he produced his book and arranged his chair, 
alittle in the shade, she got ready her pencil and sketch-book. She lay 
with her face to the warm sunshine with closed eyes, listening dreamingly 
to the magical rythm that fell with a regular spell-like cadence from the 
grave, earnest lips of the doctor. Or, when some favourite picturesque 
passage filled her ear with music, and her brain with images, she would 
sit up, aud the pencil would go to work in the small, busy fingers. 

Ah! I have seen the doctor studying her from behind his book, 1 
have known him to repeat whole passages from memory, while bis eyes 
were rivetted on her face, reading the beautiful soul inscribed on that fair 
page, marking each changing emotion that came winged from her heart, 
and hovered upon eyes and lips. So the weeks of Lenore’s convalescente 
went. 

Meanwhile I heard enough of Nora’s doings at the Hall. She had by 
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advertisement, supplied herself with a companion, or chaperone, a showy, 
elderly woman, who had taken up her abode in Aylemore at once. All 
the servants who had shown any regret for Lenore or me had been dis- 
missed, and others engaged in their places. Soon I heard that she had 
communicated with her father’s relations, the Chirmsides, Lenore’s old friends, 
and was going to spend the winter with them in London. I fancied Nora in 
a ball-room, or riding in Retten-row. Truly, with ber pride and her beauty, 
she would make herself remarkable wherever she went, the more so as her 
story had found its way into the newspapers, under the heading of “ Ro- 
mance in real life.’ Nora would be a lioness, no doubt. Poor, untamed 
heart! poor, helmless soul! And so Aylemere Hall was shut up once 
more. 

As soon as Lenore began to gain a little strength, she set her wits to 
work upon the question of how she was to live. It was useless for me 
to assure her that I had enough of my own to keep us both from want. 
She implored me not to hinder h + irom carning her bread, And I did 
not. I knew that labour was the only staff for the brave heart to lean 
upon, after its sweet natural support had been torn away. “ Do not keep 
me, dear aunt,” she said, “I know I am restless and ungrateful. I have 
need to rough it in the world before I deserve to appreciate my quiet home 
with you. Iam an orphan, and penniless, but 1 have received a good 
education, and, with God’s blessing, I shall now turn it to account. I 
never will be a burden to you, dear friend, depriving you of the little 
necessary cemforts you have been accustomed to. I shall take a situation 
as teacher, happy that at any time I can return to you. Perhaps at 
vacation I may come back to you, calmer and stronger of heart. Do not 
keep me, for I am not satisfied here, and I cannot expect to find rest till I 
have earned it by labour.” I could not alter her determination. A new, 
quiet energy seemed to posess her. She looked life steadily in the face, 
that new life into which she had awakened from her girlhood’s dream. In 
alittle while she obtained a situation as assistant teacher in aschool, and 
set about her preparations for departure. Dr. Redmond did not endeavour 
to stay her. He agreed to her plans when he found her bent on following 
them. Whatever his feelings were, they were locked in his own breast. 

Iremember one little incident that occurred on the evening before her 
departure from Glendara I was in a room off the study, packing some 
books for my darling. It was quite dusk, and the doctor sat in the arm- 
chair, by the fire, reading. I think he forgot that I was there, for he laid 
down his book upon his knee and seemed examining something that lay in 
its leaves. He fingered it lovingly, and gazed sadly into the fire. I went 
on with my packing, and presently I heard him summoned in haste to 
attend a dying man. A few moments after he went, Lenore came iv. I 
heard her light step in the room, and was about to speak when I saw her 
come to the fire-place and lift up the doctor’s book. She turned the 
leaves abstractedly, when suddenly a blush sprang to her pale face, while 
she looked almost guilty at something in the book. Whatever that little 
talisman was, it werked its own magic. Lenore knew that the doctor 
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loved her. She gave a hasty glance around to make all sure that she wag 
alone. Then closing the book, she knelt on the hearth-rug, and kissed it 
reverently ; then laying it aside, she clasped her hands and remained fora 
few moments wrapped in prayer. The prayer was for him I knew, so 
were the bright tears that strnggled through ». sweet light in her eyes, 
They were all she had to give him. 

I cannot bear to recall that sad, sad parting. My darling left me, and 
I was alone. 

I took a neat little cottage on the outskirts »f D , 2 village about 
ten miles from Glendara. The doctor saved me all the trouble of 
removing and settling. He managed everything for me in his own quiet, 
reliable way. Christmas found me settled in my solitary home oace more, 
Ah! what changes upon changes one year had wrought. 

In April, the doctor left Ireland for the continent, and I was lonely 
indeed. The succeeding six months were marked by little change. 

I heard now and then from Dr. Redmond, but he did not speak of re 
turning to Glendara. The months rolled away, and I lived but in the hope 
of seeing Lenore again. Two years had passed since she bad left me, and 
now she promised to.come to me in August. Her letters were cheering, 
but I knew that the young heart found this “ roughing it in the world” a 
harsh experience. 1 spent my time between assisting in the village school, 
working in my little garden, and improving and decorating my cottage, so 
that everything might look neat and pretty when my darling should come, 





CHAPTER VI. 


JULY came, with its long hot days. The hills were wrapped in purple 
ether, the sky was like a wide blue ocean, flecked with sunny isles of snow. 
Each day was lovelier than the last. Eternal sunshine seemed to have 
risen upon the land. I was proud too see how pretty my cottage looked. 
The garden was gay and full of perfume, the rooms were fresh and bright 
as hands could make them. I had taken a servant, a girl who had been 
dismissed from the ball for crying when Lenore left it. Honor now bi 
stirred herself merrily, rattling about the house, in glad preparation for 
“the young misthress,” as she still called Lenore. 

I went half-way to meet my child, and bring her home. Honor was 
to have tea ready at six o'clock on a certain evening, and all things pre- 
pared for our arrival. I thanked God when I at last held the little wan- 
derer fast, and vowed in my heart she never should escape me again. She 
looked a good deal worn, and there was a weariness in her step, and shadows 
lurked about her eyes. Truly, she had been roughing it. Her two years’ 
toiling among strangers had surely earned her the rest she had spoken of 
so longingly. Who can tell the joy of our meeting, or the pleasure of our 
journey home together? How much Lenore had to tell of her experience 
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of the world! Tow glad she was to see the loved hifls again! No bitter 
association seemed to mar her pleasure, as I had feared it might. She 
spoke of the past with a shudder, but without regret. The pure and up- 
right nature had thrown off its fetters, had fought the good fight well, 
and conquered. ; 

Dusty and tired, we arrived at my little gato just as the sun was dip- 
ping behind the mountains. Honor was out to meet usin a twinkling, 
aod quickly following her came a tall gentleman in a shooting-jacket, and 
low crowned hat. I had scarcely time to wonder who could be the stran- 
ger, when my eyes met the doctor’s well-known, kind face of welcome, and 
my hand was caught in his true, friendly grasp. My joy could scarcely 
exceed my astonishment, he had come so unexpectedly. Now, indeed, was 
our meeting perfect, since this one dear friend had joined us. 

He looked much improved by his travels, His manner was brighter 
and more genial than of old. I half resented that he did not seem more 
concerned at Lenore’s altered looks and silent manner. But he seemed to 
observe nothing, only quietly resumed his old, protecting way towards her. 
Indeed, all our old relations seemed to slip back upon us almost at once. 
I felt as if we had all got home at last, after wandering drearily apart for 
the past two years. 

enore grew refreshed while breathing the sweet unwonted amosphere 
ofhome. The brave young head, that had held itself unflinchingly erect 
throughout the season of trial, now bent under the gentle pressure of love 
and sympathy. A word of endearment from me wet her eyes with tears, 
while a restful dreaminess sat upon their lids. The doctor’s watchful ten 
derness subdued her like a spell. I saw her heart swell at many little 
touches that once had been familiar and unnoticed ; but, long missed, and 
supplied by carelessness and neglect, they now dropt on the tired spirit like 
dew, and filled ic with an atmosphere of sweet gratitude. Who can tell, 
when lonely among strangers, how sweetly it had come to her, the 
memory that one noble heart, though far away, thought of her with love and 
blessings ; how often, when smarting from another’s faithlessness, she had 
recalled the doctor’s great silent love, and wept that ‘she had not given her 
love and trust to him who deserved it. 

Thus I mused, while watching those two who had been brought together 
again, after two long years of separation and trial ; and I wondered if they 
ever could be brought yet nearer, or if the hand of Destiny were already 
extended to part them for ever. While I mused, the weeks sped away, 
and Lenore’s vacation-time drew near its expiration. “Quietly she made 
her preparations for departure. All my entreaties were in vain. She 
seemed eager to get away. “The fever is not spent yet,” she said, with a 
sad smile, ‘ my time of rest is not yet come.” The doctor said nothing, 
and the shadow came back to Lenore’s eyes, and she went about with her 
old, weary step. 

The evening before her departure came, her trunks were corded in the 
hall, she wore her travelling-dre<s, everything had been done. I thought 
the doctor had gone, but it was late when Lenore went into the parlour 
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and found him standing alone on the hearth. She lifted up a book, and 
was carrying it from the room, when the doctor looked up and said 
‘* Lenore.” 

She looked up hastily, and laid the book upon the table. His eyes 
were bent on her tenderly, mournfully, 

‘Everything is ready,” he said, “you are going, then, to-morrow 
early—in a few hours !” 

It was too much, Lenore covered her face with her hands, while the 
tears rained through her fingers. He gently drew her towards him. 

“Then,” he said, ‘‘ this is the last night you and I shall speak together; 
for to-morrow I shall sail for America, and never,-never see Ireland again,” 

The slight frame was quivering with sobs that were struggling for way, 
but were bravely kept down. 

‘¢ Lenore,” he said, drawing her yet nearer, ‘{ will you leave me now, and 
go back into the cold world +” 

A shiver ran through her, and she clung to his strong arm. 

‘Oh! darling,” he murmured, “let your home be here,” and he laid her 
head npon his breast. 

I was sitting up stairs, dropping very dreary tears into a little black bag, 
in which I was stowing away some biscuits for my chi, ow her journey, 
I felt life very heavy on me, very cold in my heart, very bleak on my path. 
Why was it that I could not be resigned to give up the sweet things which 
God had allowed me to taste fora time? Why could I not return with 
content to my old savourless food, and say my grace, as in former days, and 
sit at rest in my silent house, never picturing young faces, never listening 
for young voices? Alas! I could only shake my head and drop more 
tears in answer. 

I mused, “ Lenore, you are very wild, very wilful, to quit again the little 
haven where you have rocked so safely—to push off your slight boat into the 
rough ocean which has already tossed you unkindly, where you will be surely 
swallowed by heedless waves, or borne down by tall ships, long before you 
reach that opposite shore. Lenore, you.are an ill-fated woman to thrust 
from you that great loving heart, and go on your weary journey alone, for 
ever and ever. And all for a miserable shadow that once fell on your path. 
Has that shadow, then, not ceased to chill?” 

And then I beard her hand on the door, and I looked up, even out of 
my meditation, knowing, by one tap of her little boot on the threshold, 
that a change had come. A great change, the great change. 

I saw her coming towards me, not a bounding, flushing girl, as I 
had known her coming once before, but a thoughtful maiden, with a cer- 
tain quiet rapture in her slow step ; with a. wonderful sweetness about 
her lips, and a wet mist in her eyes, looking like one who hardly saw 
the present for the rays of a sudden sun which had risen in the future. 

She came and told me of it, very simply and quietly. I will not set 
down here what she said, or what I said, but I left her at her prayers, and 
went down to bid the doctor good night. 

How glad I was to sit down and inform Lenore’s employers that circum- 
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stances prevented her return, and to request them to select another gover- 
ness! How glad, indeed, when I had the letter in my hand, to be posted 
; and Lenore by my side in the doctor’s snug chaise, and when 
that gentleman had cracked his whip,and we were bowling along the white, 
dusty road to the little country town. This journey had a double object. 
I have said that I had to despatch my letter. There were also sundry 
modest purchases to be made, for we were soon to have the wedding, 

I think, for women, we were not either of us very bard to please, but 
shopping does ran away with time, and I had set my heart on seeing Lenore 
in a delicate blue muslin, also on seeing Lenore in a pale lilac silk. A post 
came in, just as we were ready to turn homeward, and our letters were 
given us into the chaise. I should not have said “ our,” for there were 
never any communications for me from the world, but the doctor had some 
correspondence, and we got his letters. This time, there was one from 
Nora, for my darling. The writer described herself as being at the point 
of death, from typhus, and implored forgiveness for her past ingratitude and 
unkindness. She further begged that Lenore would not hold her memory 
wholly in reproach, and that she would accept the only restitution it was 
in her power to offer. 

At her request Dr. Redmond went to England, and brought back with 
him a coffin, containing all that remained of poor 3 Nora’s pride and beauty. 
There is a touching little monument above it in the sunniest corner of the 
valley grave-yard. 

One morning, shortly after this, Lenore stood in her black frock, at the 
garden gate, looking for our little post-boy. She got a letter, which she 
brought in and laid in my lap. When I had read it, I folded it up, and 
said :—* It is only just, my darling, and you deserve it.” 

Lenore said, thickly :—“ Oh! if I had only been with her when she 
died.” 

This second letter was a lawyerly affair, informing Lenore that Norah 
had bequeathed all her possessions to her old benefactress. 

“Do not tell him, aunt,” she said, an hour afterwards. 

“Why so, dear?” I said, in surprise. 

* Not till—not yet. I would like him to think that he was putting the 
ring on an empty hand, and only find afterwards that the hand was full of 
gold.” 

She had her way. Her sed rich gift was her secret, up to the moment 
when they left me, one morning, after a visit to the mountain church. 
They have been two months on the continent, and I dare say the doctor 
knows before this how much wealthier he is than he imagined himself 
to be. 

I am now abiding in Glendara. I have never yet had courage to pay 
a visit to the old hall. I am at present in the midst of glad preparations 
for the return of my wanderers. I count the days till they come, for it is 
wearing towards winter. ‘The winds begin to moan, and the flowers are all 
dead on Norah’s grave. Ah! here’s the post, and a letter to say that they 
will be home in a week. 
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ARAN—PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN. 
PART I. 
BY W. F. WAKEMAN. 


THERE are few of us, no matter how circumstanced in worldly matters, 
who can recall pleasant scenes of olden times without a skeleton making 
its appearance. “The old familiar faces” have passed away; we see 
them no more; but, when we dwell on old scenes and passages of our 
youth, memory will cause, as it were, a resurrection, and we once more, in 
feeling, at least, clasp the honoured one’s hand, hear the well-remembered 
tone of voice ; and the long past and present become blended. How well 
do I recollect my first sketching journey, when employed upon the intended 
Ordnance Memoir. Dr. Petrie was the head of that particular department 
of the survey to which [ was attached. In the little back parlour in Great 
Charles-street, we used to meet daily,—by we, I mean John O'Donovan, 
Eugene Curry, Clerence Mangan, P. O’Keefe, J. O’Connor, besides two or 
three more. The duty of the office was to collect every possible informa- 
tion, antiquarian or topographical, about that particular portion of the 
country which was at the time being surveyed. All sorts of old documents 
were grabbled up, old spellings of names compared and considered. 
O’Donovan and Curry, even then the first Celtic scholars of the age, settled 
the orthography of the towns, villages, baronies, or other divisions of land, 
so that the Ordnance maps might be as correct, in a literary sense, as they 
undoubtedly were as surveys. At the same time, Petrie’s great work on 
the “ Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland,” as also his admirable essay on 
the “ Antiquities of Tara Hill,” were being completed. Indeed, we lived in 
such an atmosphere of antiquarianism, that a thousand years ago seemed 
as familiar to us as the time when we first donned breeches. For my own 
part, I felt as if I had had a personal acquaintance with Niall of the Nine Hos- 
tages, or Con of the Hundred Battles (or bottles, as poor Mangan humorously 
misstyled the hero), or with Leogaire, who wouldn’t mind the exhortations 
of Saint Patrick, but insisted on being interred sword in hand, in his rath 
at Tara, with his face turned to the east, as bidding defiance to the men of 
Leinster. Petric, as head of the office, superintended everything ; and the 
mass of antiquarian and topographical information collected far exceeded the 
expectations of the most sanguine. A miserable system of false economy 
caused the Memoir to be abandoned ; and, from the character of the matter 
collected, we can judge how great has been our loss that the work had not 
been continued for at least a few years longer. But, if I stop at the office, 
I shall not get to my subject, which is a sketch of a journey to the famous 
Islands of Aran, made by John O’Donovan and myself, in the year 1839. 
And yet I should like to dwell a moment on the scene of that 
very happy time, when we used to meet in Dr. Petrie’s back parlour. 
There was our venerable chief, with his ever-ready smile and gra- 
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cious word; there poor Clarence Mangan, with his queer puns and jokes, 
the odd little cloak and wonderful hat—which exactly resembled the tiles 
which broomstick riding-witches are usually represented with; his flax- 
coloured wig and false teeth, and the inevitable bottle of tar-water, from 
which he would sip and sip all day long, except when he was asleep, with 
a plain deal desk for a pillow. By-the-bye, it was in that office Mangan 
penned his since famous ballad, ‘ The Woman of Tiree Cows,” and I verily 
believe, the composition did not occupy him half an hour. Mangan was 
aman of many peculiarities. In addition to the curious hat and little 
round cloak, he made himself conspicuous by wearing a huge pair of dark 
green spectacles, which had the effect of setting off his singularly wan 
and wax-like countenance with as much force as might be accomplished by 
the contrast of colour. Sometimes, even in the most settled weather, he 
might be seen parading the streets with a very voluminous ambrella under 
arm. 

At that time, O'Donovan was about thirty years of age. As, in the case 
of almost every man who has risen to distinction, he was an unwearied 
worker—never spiring himself, and evidently holding his occupation a 
labonrof Jove. With all the office he was a general favourite, and, in the 
intervals between his more serious’ business, would often favour us with 
some of his experience as a traveller, told in a rich, emphatic manner, 
almost pecaliarly his own. 

Then there was O’Connor, the companion of O*Donovan in very many 
of his topographical raids, a man of kindly feeling, and possessed of a very 
considerable amount of information on Irish subjects. He died early how- 
ever, and without having given more than a promise of taking a high place 
amongst those who have made Irish history and antiquities their peculiar 
study. I must also mention P. O'Keeffe, perhaps, at that time, the most 
learned and accomplished of all the Ordnance employees in Petrie’s depart- 
ment of the survey. His duties were very similar to those of O’Donovan, 
and his loss to the survey, when he retired to a non-literary or antiquarian 
life, was considerably felt. 

At the time I write of, Engene Carry had recently commenced that 
course of application to the illustration of Ancient Irish History which has 
gained for him the proud appellation of Chief Brehon and Lexicographer 
of Ireland. He, too, belonged to our staff, and, during the summer time, 
was engaged chiefly in travelling and collecting information about old 
names and places for the use of the ordnance authorities. 

Our office consisted of a front and back parlour, separated by folding-doors. 
The former was occupied chiefly by Petrie, and O'Donovan, when the duties 
of the latter confined him to Dublin. Two sides of the room were hung with 
mahogany cases, which contained, even at the time I speak of, the most 
valuable and unique collection of Celtic antiquities to be found in the 
kingdom. There might be seen, arranged together, as well as space would 
admit, the rade flint flakes which served the earliest occupiers of these 
islands for knives, arrow-points, even spears and axes; the symmetrically 
formed leaf-shaped swords and spear-heads of bronze, of a later, but still pre- 
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historic age ; bells of the old Irish saints, one of which, indeed, there is reason 
to believe belonged to Saint Patrick himself; exquisitely wrought croziers of 
high historical interest—that of Cormac M‘Carthy, Archbishopof Munsterand 
King of Cashel, being amongst the number ; there were the urns in which our 
Pagan ancestry used to deposit the ashes of their dead, many of them still 
containing the dust of chieftains or kings. There, too, might be seen the 
rings with which long-forgotten generations married, and the superb 
brooches and other ornaments, in gold or silver, with which the ancient 
people adorned their persons. Every article was characteristically Irish, 
as much so even as the magnificent harp which whilom had sounded in the 
halls of the Fitzgeralds, as the arms curiously carved upon it indicated, 
and which here formed a very conspicuous object. Our own room was 4 mass 
of dusty, worn, old books and documents, ancient and modern; but they 
were just such as were required, and that was enough. 

Bat if [ stop upon these old apartments any longer, I shall never get fairly 
upon the subject—the expedition made by O'Donovan and myself to Aran, 
while those islands were as yet almost a terra incognita, the place having 
been examined by only one true antiquary: we need not hesitate to men- 
tion the name of George Petrie. Our chief, some twenty years previously, 
had visited the islands, and filled his sketch books with drawings and mea- 
surements of many of the principal objects of interest then to be found. 
Of course, it was a portion of our duty to follow upon his path ; at least, 
to look out carefully for objects of antiquarian or topographical interest, to 
which he had drawn our attention, and of which it was to be feared bat 
few traces might be still remaining. Alas! we were soon to discover 
how much had disappeared; but surely, enough remained to excite the 
enthusiasm of even the coldest. 

It is not now necessary to describe the oid coach journey from Dublin to 
Galway, or to enlarge upon the superior merits of the rail as a means of 
locomotion. The journey from Dublin to the “ City of the Tribes,” twenty 
years ago, has quite a different undertaking from what it is at present. 
Then, the time occupied in the transit was from Dawson-street, at six a.m. 
to ten or eleven p.m., according to the state of the roads. It is now done 
in about five hours, except on especial occasions, when a Viceroy or other 
great personage honours the West with his presence, when the space, 131 
miles, may be traversed even much more rapidly. We, that is, I and 
fellow passengers, (I was to meet O'Donovan in Galway,) rolled out of 
Dawson-street on as fine a momming as ever dawned. ‘There was some- 
thing exhilarating in the ringing of the feet of the gallant team, as the 
road seemed running into ribbands by their exertions. Stage after stage 
was passed, and few without a joke perpetrated by our facetious guard, at 
the expense of some noted character on the road. While yet the morning 
was young, and the mists still hung about the tops of the distant hills, and 
the old road was still clammy with the last night's dew, little children, 
innocent of many articles of dress; would sometimes appear at the way- 
side doors, anxious to catch a glimpse of the big coach, and its wonderful 
piles of luggage, and of the “quality,” who, no doubt, appeared to their 
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unsophisticated gaze as strange as even the most bearded and bestrapped 
tourist of modern times must appear to their successors, where such are left. 
But, indeed, the traveller by rail, when a mere tourist possessed of leisure 
and money, cannot congratulate himself on any great advantage over the 
old system, by which he could not only see the country and towns through 
which his route led, and wherewith he had also an opportunity at con- 
venient intervals of chatting with the natives, or of seeing as it might be, 
a little of their daily life. ‘Time is precious, no doubt, to every one who 
has business in the ordinary sense to transact, but he whose business is 
to kill time, or to gain health or recreation, or even antiquarian, topo- 
graphical, or agricultural knowledge, or indeed, any other kind of informa- 
tion about a country or district which may not be had by book-reading, 
will find the rail the longest and slowest road to the fulfilment of his desire. 
Those tunnels are emblems of inner darkness, and embankments and 
cuttings in their internal and particular construction are often highly in- 
teresting to engineers, but seldom so to travellers of any other calling or 
class, In due time we arrived at Athlone, then a highly picturesque and 
romantic looking old town. ‘The ancient bridge, by which we crossed the 
Shannon into Connaught, was a very singular and ioteresting strac- 
ture of its class. We forget the exact number of arches which it 
exhibited, but they were very numerous, and of various forms and 
sizes. Each pier upon the roadway was hollowed into a kind of 
recess, Which afforded foot passengers a very necessary retreat whep 
vehicles were passing, for the bridge was so narrow, that scarcely more 
than one carriage could pass at atime. During the temporary stay of the 
coach for dinner, I made a hasty examination of an extraordinary collection 
of sculptures, with which an erection upon the southern battlement was 
decorated. ‘They seemed of considerable historic interest ; and there were 
traces of lengthy inscriptions, so choked, however, with dust and mess as to 
be completely illegible, What has become of these carvings and inscrip- 
tions? When that supreme job, the sv-called “ drainage of the Shannon” 
was settled upon, the commissioners at once condemued the ancient bridge 
to demolition, and the sentence was soon completely carried out. We do 
not now want to question whether the venerable structure was so much in 
the way of the water-flow as to render its removal absolutely necessary or 
not, but we would ask the government what has become of these most 
interesting relics? We heard a few years ago that they had been pre- 
served, and were to be inserted in some place of safety—if so, where are 
they? Where also are the sculptures which a few years ago were to be 
seen surmounting the archway of the north gate of Athlone, an edifice 
by-the-bye, which ranked amongst the most interesting of its class in 
Ireland. The huge square tower bore many honourable scars in the shape 
of unmistakable shot holes from che cannon of beseigers—We cannot 
conceive, however, it could be considered as an obstruction to the insignificant 
traflic which existed upon the northern side of Athlone. Perhaps the 
stones were coveted by some needy contractor, as in ‘the case of the fine 
municipal gateway which still stands upon the wall of ‘the neighbouring 
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town of Athenry, and which was only saved from demolition by the firm 
stand made by a single gentleman, Mr. Hickman, the chief proprietor 
of the old town, who would not allow an historical monument to be unneces. 
sarily destroyed, in order that one or two interested parties might make 
something of the job. An enlightened individual, arguing upon the side 
for demolition, wondered how any person could wish for the preservation 
of the old portion, on the ground of its antiquity, “as any antiquity it possessed 
had gone long ago!” There was nothing particularly note-worthy in our 
journey from Athlone to Galway, where we arrived at about a quarter-past 
ten, after a journey of over fourteen hours. ‘Think of this, ye modern 
travellers, who step intoyour well-cushioned carriage at the Broadstone, and 
have scarely spelied through your moraing paper before you may iuhale 
the briny air of a genuine Atlantic savour, and find yourself ‘very 
soon after among red-petticoated, white-kerchiefed, and graceful, but 
bare-legged Celts who differ from the inhabitauts of other portions of her 
Majesty’s dominions as much or more so than they do from the Russ or 
Greek. 

Dear old Galway, how changed are you within the last twenty years! 
Where are your dark and mysterious archways, where, according to tra- 
dition, the robber used to lurk after nightfall ready to pounce upon any 
belated or unarmed wayfarer? Where your ancient palace homes of the 
grim old fathers of the tribes? ‘They are nearly all gone, and with them 
the fond idea so long and tenaciously clung to by antiquaries of a certain 
class, that their architectural peculiarities breathed of the sunny south, in 
fact, were copies from Spanish originals. In saying that the houses of the 
city are nearly all gone, we have, perhaps, said too much, but of those 
that remain, the great majority have been newly fronted and modernised 
that much has been lost, there can be no doubt. One gentleman preserves in 
his yard a number of decorations, coats of arms, etc., etc., which formerly 
formed portions of buildings, which had become ruined, and which are 
now replaced, we cannot say represented, by fine modern shops or ware- 
houses. That some care had not long ago been taken to preserve the 
Anglo-Irish monuments of the old citie is greatly to be deplored. Upon 
a recent visit to Galway we looked in vain for what tweuty years since 
presented one of the finest specimens of Anglo Irish work to be found in 
the kingdom. It consisted of a massive chimney-piece in black marble, 
rising from the oaken floor to the ceiling of the room, and enriched with 
the coats of arms quartered to any extent, of the great majority of the old 
families of the district ; but in chief stood two shields, over which, in the 
character of the sixteenth century, might be read the names of the former 
master and mistress of the place, together with the following very un-Spanish 
inscription, also in black letter: — 





“©. Lord. Thou . me . defende. 
From . secrete . sort . of . those . 
Whvu . friendshippe . me . pretende . 
And. are , my. secret . foes. 
MarGarer LyNcu. Nicuoias Darcy.” 
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But, though much that would interest the antiquary in Galway has 
disappeared, the men of the time have great consolation in the grand 
new docks, and in many other acquisitions to the town and district, 
which may now be reckoned. We would here pay a tribute to the 
enlightened zeal and well-directed judgment of the Rev. Father 
Daly, Parish Priest of Galway, who spares neither trouble nor expense in 
conserving the antiquities of his native city. ‘To his care must be atrributed 
the preservation of the celebrated memento mori, the celebrated Death’s 
Head, which is popularly supposed to refer to the execution of a too guilty 
son of an ancient chief magistrate of the town, by his father’s own hands. 

And now, the time was fast approaching, when I was to join O’Donovan 
in the long-wished for visit to Aran. He had still some work to finish in 
the western part of the mainland of Galway, and I was ordered to join 
him. It was, indeed, a happy time—a new scene every day, and in such 
a country, abounding as it did in all that could interest the antiquary or 
artist. Upon our return to Galway the hospitable mansion of James 
Hardiman, of Taylor’s Hill, became our abode. Here it was that O'Donovan 
collected a very large amount of information about the islands he so longed to 
visit. Every document or publication, ancient or modern, which was 
thought to bear in the least upon the antiquities or history of Aran, had to ba 
procured and examined. nr host, the venerable historian of Galway, had 
been O’Donovan’s chief friend in early life, and now be seemed not a little 
proud of the position which his papil had even then already won. Hardiman 
himself, a distinguished scholar and antiquary, could well appreciate the 
talents of O'Donovan, although as yet the “ Annals of the Four Masters” 
had not been translated. 

At Taylor’s Hill high hospitality was kepi; we generally sat down 
eight or ten to dinner, and Hardiman, like an old Irish chieftain, as he 
cousidered himself to be, had his piper, Paddy Connelly, at a table upon 
his right hand, and well the piper fared both during dinner and after 
it. Those were pleasant times at Taylor's Hill; for several days we met at 
that hospitable board not a few of the most distinguished men to be found 
in Galway. Father O'Donnell, soon to be Bishop of the Diocese, was a 
constant guest; Father Fahy, the Apostle of the Claddagh, would often 
rivet the interest of our company by tales and anecdotes, illustrative of the 
character and peculiarities of his singularly-interesting flock. Then, as a 
kind of contrast to the staid ecclesiastic, we had ‘Thomas MacNevin, not 
only a very fount of humour and jollity in himself, but the cause of 
sociability in others, even the most unbending.. All are now gone of that 
pleasant and gifted company—all, except one individual. How sad the 
old house looked last year, when we happened to revisit Taylor’s Hill. 

But, now for our long meditated voyage. O’Donovan having sufi- 
ciently arranged all his business relatiog to the mainland of Galway county, 
determined to enter at once upon the examination of the group of Aran 
Islands. After making many inquiries, we found a suitable boat and crew, 
and, on St. John’s Day, 1839, we hoisted sail at the old pier of Galway. 
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Our boat, a fine Claddagh hooker, of about 16 tons, was named the Saint 
Patrick. As usual, with this kind of craft, there was a half deck forward, 
a floor near the stern, for the use of the helmsman and stray passengers; - 
and in the centre, or waist, an open well or hold, well paved with roughly. 
squared limestone blocks, which served as ballast. ‘To my ears, at least, no 
music ever sounded sweeter than did the creaking of the tackle and spars, 
as the crew began to spread our boat’s wings tothe wind. But just as we 
had edged a little off the land, and the boat had begun to feel her helm, 
down came all the sails, as skippers say, ‘ by the run ;” and we were left 
floundering in a not very tranquil sea. This was, of course, at first a little 
alarming ; but, as our honest crew did not seem to mind it, we were con- 
tent to abide the issue in calmness. In a moment, all heads were unco- 
vered, and it was easy to perceive that a rite of solemnity was being per- 
formed. In short, it was then, and we believe still is, the custom of these 
primitive western sailors never to commence a voyage without first having 
invoked the Divine assistance. The custom, no doubt, is of very early 
origin, dating, probably, from a period when Aran was still in fact, as well 
as in name, “ Aran-na-Niomb.” Ina few minutes we were once more 
passing rapidly through the water, though not in a direct course to our 
destination. We made along tack towards the new quay, on the Clare 
side of Galway bay, and soon became almost becalmed. Our men were 
very anxious to be permitted to remain where we were for the night, as 
there was a promise of an abundant take of fish. Indeed, we had glided 
amongst a small fleet of fishing boats, which seemed to be busily, and not 
unprofitably, at work. Our duties, however, would not allow us to stop, 
and, after nearly touching upon Traigh-Chairan, or the beach from which 
the saints of old used usually to embark for Aran, we changed our course 
towards the opposite side of the bay; what little wind there was being still 
against our direct sailing. To the left rose the big stone mountain of Black- 
head, rising, like some fabulous monster, from the ocean; its jagged sides, 
formed almost like the steps of a gigantic terrace, cut sharply against the 
evening sky ; and we (I mean the landsmen) were soon made rather dis- 
agreeably aware of our proximity to the great Atlantic swell, which, even 
in the calmest weather, rolls in from the westward ocean. However, there 
was nothing for it now but to tack, and tack, for the wind, little as it 
was, was almost directly a-head, and our vessel was too big to be influ- 
enced materially, by the sweeps, even if the crew had thought proper 
to rig them. We were going at the rate of about half a mile 
an hour, by the sails—how much more by the tide, - goodness 
knows—when the night fairly set in, and a drizzling rain commenced. Of 
course, all who had not duty to perform got under cover of the half deck, 
and the look-out and the helmsman ouly remained from under cover. 
The men were evidently burning with curiosity to know who and what we 
were, but through that innate delicacy of feeling possessed generally by the 
simple sailors of the West, no leading question was asked. We, of course, 
had stories of the old times, and it was curious to perceive what an 
amount of legendary lore, relating to events which had occurred five or six 
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centuries ago, these men possessed. The tradition of the fate of Connor 
O'Brien, the last King of Thomond, in the thirteenth century, who was 
killed in a raid made by him against the O’Loughlins, of the neighbouring 
coast of Burrin, was as fresh as if the occurrence had taken place only a 
few years previously. ‘ His image lies over there in Corcomroe,” said 
they, “just as he appeared in life,” and, sure enough, a right royal looking 
efigy of Crohoon-na-sudinae may be seen in the old Abbey of Burrin. 

We opened a basket and offered some whiskey to our entertainers, not 
knowing that they never would touch anything stronger than water when 
atsea. They were very anxious to get accounts of Dublin, London, and 
other chief cities, and on one or two occasions, when their excitement at 
what they heard was extreme, eagerly asked *‘ would the boat go there ?” 
As the night became finer we were glad to escape from the smoky cabin to 
the upper deck. ‘The wind was stiffening a little, and one of the men began 
pounding with his foot at the side of the boat, as if he wished to drive out 
aplank. It appeared that he was “ prospecting,” as an Australian would 
now say, for herrings. Though the night was quite dark, he kept his eyes 
iatently gazing at the black, dark water, still thumping away with his foot 
or knee, as the case might be. Full of curiosity I also looked into the 
darkness, and strange eaough, every now and then a track of light, some- 
times a dozen or two would suddenly pass our course, apparently at a con- 
siderable distance below the surface of the water. These were the herrings 
startled by the concussion occasioned by the knocking. It was really a 
very beautiful sight, and irresistibly reminded me of the lines in the 
Ancient Mariner's description of the movements of the water snakes: 





** They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And as they moved the Elfin light, 
Fell off in hoary flakes.” 


The light on Aran had been seen for several hours, but strange to say, 
it appeared as if we were never to approach it. At length, after some 
very lengthened tacks and other nautical mancwavres, the wind being still 
against us, we were safely landed at the little quay of Kilronan, the 
principal village on the Great Island. This happy deliverance took place 
about six o’clock in the morning, and we were very glad, shortly afterwards, 
to find ourselves in Mrs. Costello’s little cottage, at that time a very humble 
hotel, indeed. 

In a report of the excursion of the Ethnological section of the British 
Association from Dublin, to the western islands of Aran, in September, 
1857, our talented friend, Mr. Haverty, gives a very interesting summary, 
apparently based upon the authority of O’Donovan’s letters of the “ History 
of Aran,” from which we take the following extract :-— 

“ The earliest reference to the pre-Christian history of Aran is to be 
found in the accounts of the battle of Moytourney, in which the Firbolg’s, 
having been defeated by the ‘T'uatha-de-Dananns, were driven for refuge into 
Aran, and other islands on the Irish coast, as well as into the western 
islands of Scotland. It seems doubtful whether the Aran mentioned on 
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that occasion be the island of the same name on the coast of Donegal, or 
those in the Bay of Galway ; although the fact that the route took place 
in the direction of Sligo, and that some of the Firbolgs certainly retired 
into the Scottish islands, renders the former the more probable supposition, 
still Dr. O’Donovan asserts that there is no positive authority on the sub- 
ject, and that it is extremely probable that the Firbolgs did retire into our 
southern Aran isles after their defeat on the occasion in question, and that 
some of the military remains now visible on the island must be attributed even 
to that period—namely, to a time considerably more than a thousand years 
before the birth of Christ. If, however, there be any doubt on this point, 
there is none whatever as to the second period at which we find the 
Firbolgs mentioned in connexion with those islands, and that is about the 
first century of the Christian era, when Ainguz, Conchovar, and Mil, the 
three sons of Uamore, with their numerous sept, being driven from the 
islands of Scotland by the Crithnians, or Picts, came into Ireland, the 
country of their ancestors, and settled for a while in Leinster ; but, being 
obliged to relinquish the land they held there, owing to the exorbitant 
rent exacted for it by Cairbre, the King of Tara, they crossed the Shannon 
into Connaught, where a great portion of the population was still com- 
posed of their own ancient race, and where they were well received by 
the celebrated Queen Maeve, who granted to them the Islands of Aran, 
Here they immediately fortified themselves in great stone duns, that must, 
at that time, have been impregnable, and the remains of which are objects 
of our curiosity and wonder at the present day. The names of the three 
brothers are still preserved in connexion with the topography of the islands, 
The ancient fort on the Great Island, of which our early antiquaries had 
some imperfect knowledge, and which occupies the most interesting position 
on the brow of the loftiest precipice of all the islands, being called Dun 
Angus ; the great fort on the middle island, superior in strength and pre- 
servation to the former, bearing the name of Dun Connor, or Conchovar; 
and the name of Mil being associated with the low strand of Port Mar- 
_ vey, which forms the hollow or undalation of the kidney, and was formerly 
known as Marveagh Mil, or the Sea-plain of Mil.” 

These particulars are mentioned in O’Flaherty’s “ Iar-Connaught” and 
“ Ogygia;” and more in detail iu an Irish manuscript tract on the 
Firbolgs, by MacFirbis, who refers to much older authorities on the 
subject. 

Aran, indeed, must be looked upon as the grandest quarry of Celtic 
antiquities in Europe. ‘There are to be seen, almost as the builders left 
them, the pagan cromlech, or tomb, of a pre-historic age ; the monolith, 
equally peculiar to the earliest state of society in the world—the fortress 
erected by the hands of defiant, perhaps despairing men, determined to 
make a last stand on the last rock which separated them from their enemies, 
on the one hand, and from the remorseless ocean on the other ; the pillar 
monuments of early saints, the pioneers of Christianity among a people 
who, however skilled in the manufacture of certain metallic objects devoted 
to war or the chase, or even to domestic purposes, must still be consideed 
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ds fierce barbarians. No doubt, to the Christians of the sixth and seventh 
centuries, the forts of Dun Angus, Dun Connor, and others, still remaining 
upor the several islands, appeared as memorials of a remote age, just as we 
may look upon the fortresses of Trim, or Limerick, Cahir, or Ardfiunan, as re- 
mainsof aperiodand people long passed away. Butto the thoughtful traveller, 
by far the most interesting relics upon the islands will present themselves in 
the churches, nay, the very dwelling-houses of the saints, who, whether of 
regal or humble origin, are still remembered by the people, whose ancestors 
they converted from the darkness of D:uidism to the trath of Christ, with 
feelings of reverential gratitude. No district in Europe, whether on island or 
continent, contains, in the same space, so many architectural monuments of 
the early Christian Church, as are encompasssd by the shores or cliffs of 
Aran, In the Great Island, which is but nine miles in length, are the 
remains of fourteen principal churches, besides the shattered fragments of 
many more, the names of which are not clearly identified. In buildings of 
the sixth or seventh century, in a remote island, situate upon the uttermost 
edge of the then known world, we cannot expect to find much architectural 
grandeur, at least that kind of development which has invariably been the 
result of a long course of power and prosperity in a people; but, in the 
venerable churches of Aran, we find peculiarities to create a degree of 
reverence which could hardly be excited by the contemplation of the most 
magnificent cathedral of medieval times. The wal's are usually plain and 
unadorned, but the masonry is Cyclopean, such as may be found in pagan 
works, perhaps of little earlier origin. The doorways, when original, are 
striking examples of pagan architectural forms adapted to Christian pur- 
poses, and are evidently copied from the openings to monuments, like the 
pre-historic sepulchres of Newgrange, or those of the great forts, so many 
examples of which occur both in the islands and along the coast of the west 
of Ireland. The style, at any rate, is essentially Irish; and, even if no 
record of the early history of Aran remained, the peculiar forms of the 


‘doorways, and other openings of the Celtic buildings, so curiously grouped 


together upon these remote rocks, would clearly indicate, at least to the intel- 
ligent antiquary, that the place had been famous during the earliest period 
of Irish church history, as a seat of sanctity and devotion. In carefully 
examining the remains in several of the sacred Celtic enclusures, which are 
still generally used as graveyards, it is affecting, sometimes, to remark three 
principal objects,—the church; the ruins of the clooughan, or dwel-ing- 
house, of the saint ; and thirdly, the aharla, or grave, still reverenced, «s 
containing the bones of the pious founder. The church, house, and gravé 
are almost undisturbed, except by the ravages of storm or rain, after a 
period of thirteen hundred years. 

Fired with a desire to visit the great Firbolgian Fort of Dun-ngns, 
we made but little delay at Mrs. Costello's, Armed with measuring 
tapes, note-books, and sketching materials, we started over the rocks, in 
the direction of the western cliffs, upon the highest of which the great 
Acropolis of Aran stands, at a height of 302 feet above the Atlantic surges. 
A smart walk brought us in sight of the object of our day’s pilgrimage ; 
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and I shall never forget O’Donovan’s burst of enthusiasm when the old 
palace fortress of the days of Queen Maeve first met our view. He literally 
shouted with delight, and, after launching his umbrella a marvellous 
height into the air, threw himself upon the ground, and shouted again and 
again. And indeed, to one not unacquainted with the history of the hoary 
pile, the scene was well calculated to produce feelings of intense excitement, 
Nearly the whole western portion of Aran is a desert-—a mere wilderness; 


and here, upon the highest point, rose the mighty walls of the grandest’ 


barbaric monument in Europe, looking as old as the awful cliffs upon which 
they stood. Not a sound was to be heard but the booming of the ocean 
amongst the inaccessible caverns many fathoms below, or the screaming of 
birds, who seemed clamorously indignant at our intrusion upon their 
dominion. 

At first sight, the Dun presents the appearance of a huge carne, but, 
upon examination, it is found to consist of three enclosures, or walls, anda 
portion of a fourth, of dry masonry, arranged somewhat in a horse-shoe 
form, the end of the walls reaching to the brink of the precipice which 
bounds the work on its southern side. The innermost enclosure measures 
150 feet from north to south, and 140 from east to west; but it is an 
opinion very generally received amongst antiquaries, that the fort was 
originally of an oval form, and that at present only half of it remains, the 
other portion having probably been launched into the Atlantic when the 
cliff which supporied it had been undermined, and carried away during 
the raging of some unrecorded tempest. The wall, where it has suffered 
least from the depredations of nearly two thousand years, measures about 
20 feet in height, and may be described as being composed of three dis- 
tinct walls, built so as to form one solid mass. Whether there was 
originally but one wall, and that an outer and inner coating were added to 
strengthen the work, is a matter for conjecture, but the same description 
would apply to the walls of the majority of the Duns of Aran.. Upon 
the interior are several flights of steps leading to the top of the wall, 
where, no doubt, there was anciently a breast-work, or parapet, to shield 
the warders from the missiles of an enemy. The second enclosure varies 
from 28 to 210 feet in width, and its wall, though well built, has neither 
the height nor thickness of the central keep. Upon the sloping sides of the 
rock outside this wall is a chevaux-de-frise of tall, jagged stones, socketed 
in the crevices, and so thickly arranged in irregular rows, that, although 
many have fallen, it is difficult to pass between them. ‘This singular mode 
of defence was adopted at one other fort on Aran, and, we believe, is not 
found elsewhere. To a fanciful mind, the rude upright flags might appear, 
in the uncertain light of evening, as the old defenders of the fort, changed 
by Tuatha-de-Danann witchcraft to stone, but still at their posts. The 
space enclosed by the outer circumvallation varies in width from about 
130 to over 650 feet. The wall has suffered considerably from storms, but 
much more from the depredations of rabbit-hunters. 

Of the buildings which, no doubt, the fort anciently contained, no 
vestiges remain. They could have had no foundation, as the area inclosed 
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js entirely rock. Elsewhere, however, such edifices, called cloughans, are 
to be found in a good state of preservation. O’Flahert 7, in his ‘* West 
Connaught,” page 68, describes many that existed in his time as “‘a kind 
of building of stones, layd one upon another, which are brought to a roof 
without any manner of mortar to cement them, some of which cabins will 
hold forty men on the floor; soe ancient nobody knows how long agoe any 
of them were made. Scarcity of wood, and store of fit stones without, 
peradventure, found out the first invention.” 

It was evening before we had done measuring and sketching the great 
fort; and during the day we had not seen a single human being about the 
place. There was something so oppressive in the loneliness and desolation 
of the locality, and in the utter sterility of the surrounding landscape, that 
after witnessing the great broad sun, apparently, seeking an evening bath 
in the bright, rolling waters of the Atlantic, we were very glad to retire to 
our snug little room at Mrs. Costello’s. 

In the second part of this paper I purpose to give a sketch of our pro- 
ceedings in-other portions of the island, as also in Inismaan and Iniskeer, 
both of which islands contain historical antiquities, pagan and Christian, 
which, if belonging to any other country, would not have remained unde- 
scribed, except in the pages of an hitherto unpublished manuscript. 
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Ove of the most beautiful crafts that floated on the ocean waves was his 
Majesty’s brig, “Sea Lark,” of twelve guns. Sailors who seem to divide 
their affections between the gentle sex and a good ship, called the Sea 
Lark “the sauciest pet in the service.” Her spars were as taunt as pine- 
trees, and as graceful in their tapering proportions ; and her standing gear 
stood upon her as tight as fiddle strings—cat-heads, blocks and trucks 
were perfection itself. 

“T tell you what, Jem,” said a lounging old sailor who leaned over 
the wall of the “ Holy Ground,” in the picturesque town of Cove, now 
Queenstown, on a fine spring evening in the year 1812, “there are none 
of the craft that I have seen or sailed in in my time at all equal to the Sea 
Lark. Just look at her, how proudly she rides to her anchor: she 
looks as if she was conferring a favour on the water by floating upon it. 
There is nothing wall-sided upon her. See what a sweet ran she has aft, 
and how finely she tumbles home above her water-lines. I sailed with her 
skipper (Captain Griffiths) when he was a middy on board the old Victory, 
when we bore down upon the French fleet on the memorable day of Tra- 
falgar. I think myself that Captain Griffiths owes his promotion to Lady 
Hamilton, though, 1 need not tell you, Jem, that my lady was a particu- 
lar friend of ‘Old Nel.’ can tell you more, Jem. I was boatswain’s 
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mate when the squadron was lyin g at Naples; Griffiths was sent ashore 
with a despatch from Lady Hamilton. The old gentleman who was on 
board at that time (Carracioli they called him), with his son. I knew by 
the look of her ladyship that some mischief was afloat, and I walked for. 
ward towards the forecastle. The old prince and his son (how well [ 
semember them) were great favourites in the ship, and a queer kind of 
feeling came over me, Jem, ‘sailor-like you know,’ that a white squall 
was coming down fast upon that fine old man and the young chap ; and, sare 
enough, a treacherous and unmanly deed was perpetrated, the old prince 
and his son were subjected to a shameful death, all because a great and a 
brave man was weak enough to gratify the vengeance of a a 
knew Nelson long and well, but since that event I never liked him, though 
I saw him die. Ifthe Admiral lived, Sir William, who now commands 
this station, would never have got promotion, inasmuch as “ My Lady,” 
as we used to call her, hatedhim. Griffiths is going to be married, Jem— 
aye, and to a nice lady, too, but I don’t think that the same Griffiths is 
any great things, though f- I must say he behaved well when the small 
craft got aground at Copenhagen.” 

The person addressed as Jem was an individual distinguished in the 
locality as “‘ Jem Rattles,” and the party addressing him was no less a 
person than “ Tom Sparling,” a transfer from the Navy to the Coast Guard 
Service. Jem Rattles, when he walked on shore, appeared to have no 
confidence in dry land, as, in his waddlings, he seemed to have made up 
his mind to place the smallest amount of pressure on his feet. In fact, he 
maintained his old sea legs. He looked as if he had escaped from one of 
the pyramids, or was a fossil mariner of the time when ‘Tyre and Carthage 
were distinguished for maritime enterprise. He looked so dry and calcined 
from exposure to the weather, that one would be almost inclined to believe that 
he had gone through a slow process of baking. Still, he was supple of 
limb, and athletic ia muscular power, possessing all the characteristics and 
desirable qualifications of a thorough-going sailor. Tom Sparling was a 
man of a very different aspect, he being literally as broad az he was long. 
Nevertheless, he was a fine, manly fellow, and a fair specimen of a thorough- 
built sea-dog. 

The conversation between these two worthies was resumed by Jem 
Rattles observing :— 

‘I say, Tom, I don’t think that this marriage of Griffith’s is likely to 
come off so soon as youimagine. See, the brig is hove short at her anchors, 
the foretopsail is loose in the brails, and there goes bluc-peter to the fore.” 

“ What’s up now?” said Tom, “ This reminds me that*the brig took 
stores on board yesterday, and was said to be going round to Bantry.” 

The sun was fast approaching i's setting, and it illuminated one of the 
most picturesque and magnificent scenes in nature. To the eastward lay 
Rostellan and the famed Danish settlement of Corkbeg. On the north 
was seen the terraced and Algerian-looking town of Cove. To the west 
the then newly-erected government naval stores at Haulbowline Island 
seemed to issue from the very bosom of the waves, which danced and 
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sparkled in the sunlight, reflecting the last smile of evening. Owing to the 
patural breakwater of Spike and Rat Islands and the adjacent rocks, a 
brisk breeze from the south-east which had sprung up scarcely ruffled the 
waters of this noble harbour, and the shadows of the graceful hull and 
tapering spars of the Sea Lark were reflected with scarcely a quiver in the 
gently-ebbing tide. On board the brig all was now bustle and activity, 
and the crew of the gallant craft crowded her deck and swarmed up her 
rigging like bees. Yards having been hoisted and sails sheeted home and 
trimmed, the Sea Lark’s anchor was hove up to her bows and secured, 
and she glided down channel, standing to the northward. At first her 
motion was slow; but on-opening the Spit Bank she began to feel the 
breeze, and as she tacked through the entrance of the harbour nothing 
more beautiful could meet the eye of the sailor. Captain Griffiths was 
proud of the Sea Lark, and justly so, for indeed she was a sweet craft of 
her class, sailed like a witch, and was asplendid sea boat. As she careened 
down to her bearings, but not an inch beyond, under the pressure of her 
canvas, Griffiths paced the quarter deck, proud as a monarch, but, happily, 
ignorant of the trying scenes which awaited him and were near at hand, 
Twilight had faded, and night had come on before the Sea Lark had 
weathered the Cork harbour light ; but the moon rose gloriously, silvering 
the curling crests of the waves, and displaying in richest beauty the border 
of snow-white foam that broke on the rocky barriers of the harbour. : 

“ What do you think of the night, Mr. Spenser ?” said Captain Grif- 
fiths to his first lieutenant, who happened to be officer of the watch. 

“ T think it will freshen. This is the first of the spring equinox, and 
I should say it would be as well to make everything as snug as possible 
aloft, though the Sea Lark is a real stiff ’un under canvas.” 

* She bears all the sail she has now on her with evident ease, and 
without straining. However, it would, perhaps, be prudent to adopt your 
suggestion.” 

This conversation between the skipper and his first lientenant had 
searcely concluded, when a heavy squali struck the Sea Lark, but she rose 
from her dip like a dolphin through the clouds of spray caused by her rapid 
course through the water. 

“The wind came nearly as socn as your advice, Mr. Spenser,” said 
Captain Griffiths, giving himself three or four good shakes, which sent 
the water drops flying from off the surface of his pea jacket, and clewing 
up to the weather side of the quarter-deck. Top-gallant masts were soon 
housed and topsails reefed, and the Sea Lark stood to the westward on the 
starboard tack. 

* ae * * * * * * 

On the evening on which our little story opens, the parting between 
Captain Griffiths and Alice Moreland partook of an amount of interest and 
anxiety on the part of the fair girl not to be accounted for by any of the 
ordinary risks contingent on the life of a sailor during a short cruise. 
Alice Moreland was the daughter of an officer, who had served with dis- 
tinction throughout a long and arduous career, and who, after having 
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wasted his best years and energies in the service of his country, died poor 
and penniless, the recipient of what is called “ half pay,” after having seen 
in his time class-influence and class-insolence promoted above merit, and 
to find himself a subaltern to mere pretension. Through the influence of 
a friend who had known bim at a period when the throbbings of a big 
ambition seemed easy of being realized, he succeeded in his old days in 
obtaining the appointment of his only son to a commission in the navy, 
The young man went to sea, aad ir the stirring events of that period which 
opened the nineteenth century, he earned honour and renown up to a cer- 
tain time, when he became a victim of a low vice, that of habitual intoxi- 
cation; and ata critical period, on a “ cutting-out expedition,” it would 
seem that the disabled physical powers and unstrung nerves of the unhappy 
young men had rendered him incapable of doing a man’s duty. He was 
accused of cowardice in face of the enemy. He was tried by a court- 
martial, and condemned to death. During the few bitter hours which 
elapsed between his sentence and its execution, Frederick Moreland (for 
such was his name) experienced the greatest kindness from Captain Grif- 
fiths, and when about to be led forth to death, he made it a last request 
that Captain Griffiths should always keep the interests of old Lieutenant 
Moreland and of Alice (the poor fellow’s father and sister) always in view 
and under his special observation. This request Captain Griffiths pro- 
mised faithfully to fulfil. 

It was in the month of June, 1810, that the attention of the loungers 
and idlers on the cliffs and look-out points of Cove harbour was attracted 
by the appearance of a vessel of war, evidently, from her size and ap- 
parent number of guns a line-of-battle ship, slowly entering the noble 
harbour. The ship had, apparently, come a long voyage. She looked 
like a sea-bird weary after flight, and she bore about her, both in hull and 
rigging, well-marked signs and indications of having battled with ocean 
and tempest. As the storm-beaten ship approached the usual man-of- 
war anchorage, two individuals marked her approach with feverish anxiety. 
These individuals were Lieutenant Moreland and his daughter Alice, for 
it was in that ship that the Liecutenant’s son, Fred. Moreland, was serving 
as second lieutenant. The massive anchor, with its heavy chain cable, 
were let fall from the bows, and the huge ship rounded to the tide. She 
looked like some huge animated being, fatigued with buffetting winds and 
storms, and now taking a position of ease in swinging to her berth in the 
placid anchorage of Cove harbour. Shoals of small boats clustered around 
the newly-arrived ship, and many an upturned face looked in vain for the 
features of loved ones who were destined never to return, or recognise 
those who had come back after encountering the dangers of sea and war. 
Amongst the first from the shore who stepped on board the newly-arrived 
ship were Lieutenant Moreland and his lovely daughter, Alice, ‘They looked 
and looked in vain, for asight of him who was so traly dear to them. Grif- 

he, as lieutenant, was on deck, and at once recognised the likeness be 
tween his unfortunate shipmate and the lady and gentleman before him, 
He had a sad story to record, and the brave old man and his daughter, 
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who but a short time before had their hearts brimful with joyous hope, 
descended the ship’s side and returned to their silent home, plunged in the 
deepest sorrow, and pierced with the bitterest and most humiliating 
affliction. 

The kindness and consideration evinced by Griffiths excited in the 
mind of Alice the warmest gratitude, and, in fact, the sincerest affection, 
for the man who had proved himself the friend of her unhappy brother. 
The old Lieutenant did not long survive this bitter bereavement of che- 
rished hope; and his orphan daughter became the sole occupant of one of 
the prettiest of cottages, that seemed to nestle amidst shrubs and trees, 
in the vicinity of the shore of that section of Cove harbour known as 
East Ferry. Day after day, Captain Griffiths was a constant visiter at the 
cottage, and strove, by every means in his power, to assuage the mental 
sufferings and subdue the bitter and hateful reminiscences of an event 
which, whilst cutting short the life of one so dear to her by a disgraceful 
end, deprived her, even his own sister, of the power of blessing his memory. 
At the conclusion of one of those interviews between Alice and Captain 
Griffiths, the sailor offered her his hand in marriage, and the offer was 
accepted; but, with all a woman’s pride, she reminded him, and solemnly 
warned him not to forget, that he had now pledged his troth, for life, to a 
woman the sister of one whose professional career had been stained by the 
imputation of a crime, the lowest and most degrading of which any man 
could be guilty, whose profession it was to bear arms in defence of his 
country, 

The reply of Griffiths was manly and sailor-like. “I knew your 
brother well, Alice,” said he, ‘and he was no coward. He was as 
physically brave as a lion, and he met his death with the calm composure 
of a truly brave man. What was called cowardice in him was drunken- 
ness; and I believe that a great wrong has been done to my poor unfor- 
tunate shipmate, your brother. Even if he had been guilty of the crime 
for which he died, it would not influence me for a moment with regard to 
you, to whom I feel the deepest and most unalterable affection.” 

“Then, be it so, Walter,” said Alice, whose eyes were suffused with 
tears, as she heard the observations which Griffiths made relative to 
Frederick Moreland. ‘If you think me worthy of you,” continued the 
beautiful girl, “I am yours for ever. Bat, tell me, Walter, will you be 
Jong absent on this voyage you are going to take, as I feel a kind of 
uneasiness on your account which I cannot recover myself out of 7” 

“ Nonsense, pet,” replied Griffiths, as he burst into a long, loud, and 
joyous laugh’; “ you women are as superstitious as Danish sailors. And 
will you tell me what danger is there in going round the coast in the 
Sea Lark. By Jove, for a mere trifle, I would make you come reund with 
us. I intend to be your guest at tea this evening, Alice, so be quick, as 
I must be on board within an hour. 

Alice was not long in getting the tea equipage in order; but, despite 
every effort to shake it off, a feeling, or rather sad foreboding, haunted her 
like a shadow. This did not pass the observation of Griffiths, who 
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accounted for it by assigning it to the affection which he knew Alice bore 
tohim. He tried to converse as gaily as possible, but to no purpose, as 
the fair girl gave indications of unspeakable sadness. The time arrived 
when the sailor should return to his ship, and, as he rose to take his leave, 
Alice burst into tears. After an affectionate parting, Griffiths proceeded 
on board the Sea Lark, and Alice watched the vessel which bore him she so 
deeply loved, until the white sails of the brig faded in the hazy distance. 

As the Sea Lark continued her course, the wind freshened until it rose to 
half a gale, and as the gallant craft rushed through the foam, clouds of 
spray dashed over her quarter and deluged the decks. Her spars, from 
the pressure of the sails, whipped like fishing rods, and at this time the 
Sea Lark was going thirteen knots an hour. 

“The wind is westing a poiut or two,” said Spenser, addressing Cap- 
tain Griffiths, “‘ and I think it would be well to ‘go about,’ and give the 
coast a ‘wide birth.’ I don’t like a lee shore in a square-rigged craft,” 
continued Spenser, laughing, “I have got enough of that kind of thing in 
my time.” 

As the lieutenant spoke, the thunder of the hage breakers could be 
heard on board, and from time to time when the moon would shine out, 
the giant rocks that girdled the coast could be seen covered with foam 
and spray. 

“You have given such good advice before this evening, be it so,’ 
replied Griffith ; ‘ pass the word,” 

*‘ Stand by, about ship,” shouted Spenser, through his trumpet, and in 
one minute the shrill whistle of the boatswain was heard above the tem- 
pest like the sound of the oboe above an orchestra. Every man was at his 
post, »hen the helm was “ put down,” and the Sea Lark ran up in the wind 
like a sea-bird emerging from the water. The yards having been braced 
round, .ae brig rushed off on the “ port” tack, standing to the southward. 

She is behaving well to night, Mr. Spenser, said Griffiths, who never 
went below from the time the brig left her moorings, but I fear we have 
not had the worst of the gale yet; it looks very unsettled to windward. 

“TI think we are in for a fall sneezer before daybreak,” replied Spenser, 
who was now dressed from top to toe in oilskin overalls. ‘I never knew 
a sudden shift of wind to S.W. at this season, that it did not blow hard.” 

* Sail, ho,” sung out the “look-out,” from the fore-top. 

‘*‘ Where away ?” shouted Griffith, “‘ come below.” 

The look-out, in obedience to his orders, descended from the exalted but 
unenviable position which he had-occupied, and, approaching the captain 
and Spenser, who were standing to windward of the main mast, said that 
“he saw a large vessel, about five miles to the southward, bearing towards 
the land.” 

“We must soon see what she is, as she will cross our course within half- 
an-hour if the look-out speaks right,” observed Griffiths. 

The anxiety of the captain and his lieutenant to ascertain the charac- 
ter of the strange craft extended to the crew, and many a practised eye 
sought to catch a glimpse of the stranger. 
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“ Halloa! I see her,” said Bill Marlin (a tall, wiry-looking tar, as he 
stood in the weather-shrouds,) * and I’m blowed if I don’t believe she is a 
down South Yankee—I know she is ; she is one of them low, long craft 
they send out a privateering.” 

“If so, she ig in the wrong box,” said another sailor, a second edition 
of Bill; “the guns of the Sea Lark would make short work of her.” 

“T tell you what, Jack, you mistake,” replied Bill. ‘ The Yankee has 
more teeth than we have, and I know the lubber is up for mischief. He 
did not pipe down to-night; all the hammocks are in the nettings.” 

** Let us have a look at her, Bill,” said Jack Trysil, as he took up his 
position alongside of Marlin. He fixed his gaze on the approaching ship, 
and, after scrutinizing her from stem to stern, as she rose and fell with the 
sea, he said, “‘ You are right, Bill, I know by her flimsy cotton canvas that 
she isa Yankee. She is a three-masted schooner, as long as a street, and 
she is going through the weather, she is like smoke. The fellow sees us 
he’s Juffing to get on our weather quarter; that looks game, doesn’t it, 
Bill?” continued Jack, as he jumped on deck. 

“We'll have a brush, or I’m a harpoon,” observed Bill. ‘1 counted 
his ports, and, if I am not out in my reckoning, he carries sixteen 
‘bull-dogs’ and a long swivel aft.” 

While this conversation was going on, two anxious watchers observed 
the movements of the strange sail that every moment approached closer 
to the brig that was now lying, gunwale under, to the fury of the gale. 

“T smell powder already,” observed Spenser; “the Yankee is well 
manned and armed, and I fear is too heavy for us in this weather.” 

Griffith made no reply, but continued for some time as if wrapt in 
deep reflection, and, as if waking from sleep, he said, suddenly addressing 
Spenser with unusual sternness, “‘ Pipe all hands, and clear for action !” 

The order was scarcely given when all was energy and active bustle 
on board the Sea Lark. The port and starboard guns were loaded with as 
much promptness and precision as if the brig was “ going free under top- 
gallant sails and royals. 

“Tf this fellow shows fight, as I am sure he will, our plan will be,” 
said Griffiths, addressing Spenser, “to let him get to windward of us, and 
give him the whole of the weather broadside, then we will wear the brig, 
even if we should lose every spar in her, and give him the other broad- 
side, which will become a weather one by the movement of which I speak ; 
and Spenser, if you should survive me in this encounter, fight the Sea Lark 
till she goes down beneath your feet.” There was an air of solemnity in 
the manner which Griffiths expressed the latter part of his observations 
that showed that the forebodiogs expressed by Alice affected him. Having 
given his orders, he assumed that cool indifference to danger which 
characterized the school of British sailors of his time. 

“T like your plan well, in everything,” replied Spenser, ‘* but the wear- 
ing, in doing which, I fear, we will lose our masts,” 

“We never could fight our leeward guns in this weather,” replied 
Griffiths, coldly, as he looked through his telescope at the stranger. “If 
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they fight their ship as well as they sail her, we shall have some hot work 
on hands; there goes up his bunting at last” continued he, “ stars and 
stripes, of course. About ship.” 

The Sea Lark head was again turned towards the shore, and, as she 
careened to the sea, in her rapid course, it was evident the Yankee was 
gaining on her. ‘* Leave her away a point or two,” said Griffiths, and as 
the saucy little craft was eased off more with the wind, she danced over the 
heavy tumbling sea. When about four miles off the land tke Yankee 
came within range, which fact was announced by a round shot passing 
through®the fore-topsail of the brig, now about a half mile ahead and to 
windward of the Yankee, on whose decks numbers of half-naked sailors 
were to be seen preparing for the approaching combat. 

“* This won’t do,” said Griffiths, “‘ bear away aud get to leeward of the 
Yankee, and as he passes give him a broadside.” After this order had 
been given a period of fearful suspense ensued. The Yankee did not seem 
to understand the movements of the brig, as she foamed through sea-way; 
the American was congratulating himself on an easy capture, when the Sea 
Lark fired her six starboard guns into her formidable rival. ‘* Stand by 
to wear ship,” was now passed, and before the Yankee could return the 
fire the Sea Lark literally lay over in the trough of the sea as she was wore 
round. 

“Bravo, good masts !” shouted Spenser, as he called lustily to ‘ brace 
round the yards lively ;” and as the brig righted on the other tack, the 
“‘port ” broadside was sent at the upper works of the “ three master.” As 
the smoke cleared away, the maiu-mast of the Yankee feel over the side, 
carrying the fore-topmast with it. So rapid and so novel was this ma- 
neeuvre, that the captain of the Donald Richardson (the name which the 
Yankee ship bore), was quite taken by surprise; but as the brig was pre- 
paring to renew the encounter, the disabled American poured a deadly 
volley into the Sea Lark, which did some damage to her hull, and laid many 
a fine seamen a mangled corpse on the deck, A shot hit Griffiths below the 
right shoulder and nearly severed the arm from the body. 

As he fell in the arms of Spenser, he said—‘ Don’t mind me; Alice 
was right. Poor Alice, what will become of you! Save your ship by 
getting out of range of the Yankees’ guns. You need not trouble yourself 
more about him, he will be ashore, and go to pieces within an hour. Take 
me below,” continued Griffiths, “ I feel very weak.” 

The surgeon of the brig succeeded in stopping the blood which had 
been flowing fast from the wound, caused by the amputation of the right 
arm of Griffiths, who was now reduced to the extreme of weakness, no hope 
whatever being entertained of his recovery. Amongst the dead were 
numbered Bill Marlin and Jack Trysil, of whom Jack Oakum (the great 
yarn spinner of the crew) said, “1 would as soon myself, or the captain 
was dead, as either of them. There is no one aboard now to have a lark 
with, as poor Bill and Jack are gone.” 

At daybreak the gale continued to blow with the greatest violence, a8 
the brig kept well off the land. Far to leeward the American was to be 
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seen, despite of the exertions of her crew, drifting hopelessly to destruc- 
tion, outside of the reach of all human aid. Onward she drove before the 
tempest like a doomed thing, bearing to their death hundreds of brave but 
despairing men. As the sickly sun rose above the horizon, she neared the 
rock-bound coast, on which the distracted waters broke in the wilduess and 
terror of frenzy. She rolled broadsides on the rocks when she was struck 
by a tremendous sea which turned her keel up. She was borne back 
again by receding waters, and was dashed in fragments by returning ones 
against the giant sentries of the Atlantic on the western coast of Ireland 
Not one of her crew survived to tell the fate of the once proud ship. 
“Donald Richardson,” the celebrated privateer, and the terror of our mer- 
cantile marine. 

The command of the Sea Lark having devolved on Lieutenant Spenser, he 
determined on bearing back at once for Cove, and early on the morning after 
the encounter, the brig was running briskly for harbour. The wind being fair, 
she arrived at her moorings early in the afternoon; but how changed. 
The dashing craft that looked so graceful when leaving on the previous eve- 
ning, now returned to the port shattered by shou, and bearing the wounded, 
the dying, and the dead. Spenser, after reporting himself to the admiral, 
and recording the events of the previous night, lost no time in having 
Griffiths carefully borne to the cottage of Alice. The meeting between 
them was most affecting; and, as she saw him who left her a few short 
hours before, full of youth, hope, and manly beauty, return maimed, 
bruised, and dying, she wept bitterly. Long and carefully did she nurse 
and tend her wounded sailor. But she was rewarded for all her care as 
she saw her patient slowly but steadily recovering. The Sea Lark was put 
out of commission to refit, and when she was made good as ever, Spenser 
was promoted to command her. It is almost needless to say that Griffiths 
married Alice, or that a number of young Griffiths appeared on the stage. 
Walter Griffiths rose to be an admiral in the service which he adorned, but 
it does not apper that he ever trod a quarter-deck after the eventful night 
of “ Our brush with the Privateer.” 


A GLANCE FROM THE WINGS. 
One grows very tired sometimes of respectability, even of respectability in 
amusement. Hence it was that the regular drama, after a while, began to 
pall upon my taste, and upon that of my friend, W. Shakspere. We were, 
I am ashamed to say, sick of Sheridan ; and such other of the legitimate 
comics as still retain possession of the stage, we knew by heart. Even the 
Italian Opera ceased to have charms for us, and the sweetness of Rossini 
and Bellini, the everything that is good and grand of Mozart, and the noise 
and namby-pamby of Verdi began to affect our ears, temporary barbarians 
that we are, pretty much alike. Decorum, too, was distasteful to us—and 
the audiences at the regular theatres are always strictly decdrous. Ladies 
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in fall dress, and gentlemen in black coats and white neck-cloths, are no 
doubt, pleasing objects to look upon, but we had seen them too often. We 
knew the face of every play-goer pretty much as, no doubt, every play. 
goer knew ours, All this became, at last, monotonous and unbearable, and 
so, as men take a tonic to restore their appecite, or a swim in the cold sea 
to brace up tlreir relaxed muscles, we determined to plunge into a lower 
society, and see if an acquaintance with the lower forms of our favourite 
amusement would not give us back the enjoyment in it which we had for- 
merly had. 

For these, therefore, and other good causes, we set out, one night last 
wiuter, to see how things were managed at a small place of Thespian en- 
tertainment of which we had heard some time before. 

The theatre which we went to visit did not always hold the inferior 
position which it holds at present. The time was when it was a place of 
fashionable resort: that, to be sure, was a time when diogy houses, which 
are now let in tenements, and swarm with dirty, though noisy and merry 
children, were the abode of an aristocracy which has long since quitted 
them, and flown to other quarters. The time was, when the space now 
occupied by the pit and boxes which accommodate a somewhat humble 
audience, was filled with periwigged and red-heeled gallants, who wore by 
their side rapiers, which they were by no means slow to draw upon occasion, 
and by ladies powdered and rouged, and only in their best circumference of 
petiicoat, resembling the fair ones of the present day. And ladies and 
gallants were there to listen to some of the sublimest strains that musician 
ever composed, strains which, even now, after a hundred musical fashions 
have flourished and failed, still by turns delight and awe us, as a century hence 
they will delight and awe our grandchildren, And see, as the famed maestro 
takes his seat, and the music ro!ls on, now touching and tender, now grand 
and solemn, now again terrible, how the whole audience, that hard-hearted, 
frivolous eighteenth century audience is moved, or feigas to beso. Though 
no, I do not believe it is feigning. The gambler for a while forgets his 
cards and dice, the run of bad luck which overtook him last night, and 
the favouring turn of fortune which he hopes will to-night retrieve his past 
losses ; the duellist, too, is softened, and is led to think that, perhaps, 
there are nobler things in life than deciding knotty points in the law of 
honour, or marking out the ground for some friend whom that rigid code 
has compelled to go out to endeavour to take the life of his fellow man, 
while risking his own. As the strain flows on, his mind goes back to the 
days when he yet was young and unstained with blood, and ere he had 
forgotten to pray, and learnt instead to swear. The coquette near him 
positively forgets laces, ribbons, lap-dogs, and flirtations, and, for a while, 
is a being of rational, nay, even of noble mind and feeling. While again, 
alone in a corner of the house, stands one ————. Bah! I am dreaming 
of old times: let us come at once to the present. 

“ A drama of thrilling interest. Comic songs. The whole to conclude 
with the new grand Christmas pantomime. Boxes, four pence; pit, two 
pence.” While, gentle reader, if you be a very humble votary of the drama, 
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one whom nature has endowed with noble tastes, while fortune has very 
culpably neglected to provide you, to any great degree, with the means of 
indulging them, yet, fear not, even you are not forgotten, and a simple 
penny will introduce you to the gallery. If you are a bloated aristocrat, 
and scorn to mingle with the ignoble valgar, five shillings will procure for 
you, and as many friends as may accompany you, a private box. But 
you may get a still better place at an easy rate. A seat in the stage box 
may be had for a shilling. The only matters to be remarked with respect 
to this is, that there is no stage box and no seat. The term, “ stage 
box” is an euphemism, and when translated into plain English it means, 
“behind the scenes.” To this part of the house my friend and I, having 
respectively paid our shilling, betook ourselves. The house, as well as we 
could see it through a hole in the curtain, was moderately full, with a not 
very, aristocratic, but by no means an “ uorespectable,” audience. Small 
tradespeople filled the boxes, there were workmen in the pit, and the 
usual rabble in the gallery. After an overture, performed by a somewhat 
slender band, W. and I were driven aside into any corners which we could 
find, and in which we would not be visible to the rest of the house, and 
the “drama of thrilling interest” began. I was at the time—and I con- 
confess that I still am—utterly unable to say what this production was 
about. I gave my whole attention to it, but it was above my comprehen- 
sion, Where the action took place, whether on board a ship and ina 
storm, or on the top of a mouutain, has never been quite clear to me, 
thoagh, from the ci:umstances of frequent reference being made to a light- 
house, and of one of the principal characters being given to hitching up his 
trowsers, making alternate allusions to his lee scuppers, and to a certain 
_ Pull, whose absence he dep‘ored, and having occasional recourse to intoxi- 
cating drinks, I am inclined to the opinion that the drama was of a nau- 
tical cast. The plot was rather obscure. There were, of course, several 
rufians, and two or three virtuous individuals; and, at a particular 
moment, a lady rushed forward on the stage and claimed somebody for 
her long-lost child. Thereupon two men were shot, and three more 
thrown, either over board or down a precipice, the female survivors 
sank upon their knees, and the males took off their hats with their left 
and pointed to heaven with their right hands, and with this satisfactory 
conclusion the curtain fell, I take it that the audience understood what it 
was all about, for they applauded with the greatest energy, but, for my 
own part, 1 can give no clearer report of the proceedings than what appears 
above. After this dramatic performance, a gentleman in evening costume 
“went on” and sang a song, in the chorus of which the entire audience 
joined, the singer beating time with a roll of music as they did so. Then 
came a part of the entertainment of which I hardly know to say whether 
it was the more pitiable or comic. Two very little children, so little indeed 
that they were scarcely able to toddle on before the curtain, went forward, 
dressed as a shepherd and a shepherdess, as shepherds and shepherdesses 
were dressed in the days of Louis XV. and Watteau, to sing some kind of 
amzbeean pastoral ditty. ‘Their mother, the same lady who had claimed 
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somebody as her child in the “ drama of thrilling interest,” led them just to 
the edge of the scenes, where she remained to prompt them, while their 
father, from behind, contemplated the performance of his little prodigies 
with manifest pride. Indeed, when the little things toddled back after what 
must have been to them a sufficiently fatiguing piece of work, the father 
could not. repress his exultation, and said aloud that ‘the little fellow 
was worth the whole of them”’—meaning, I suppose, all the rest of the 
talented company—while the mother, in the most natural manner possible, 
kissed thelittle girl, and then led away both the children to assist in re-clothing 
them in their every-day costume. I remarked too, with respect to this 
worthy lady, that while she claimed her child (the theatrical one) in an 
accent which was elaborately English, the tone in which she addressed the 
little things who really belonged to her, smacked very strongly of the main 
street of the city of Cork. I must not, however, before I leave this part of the 
entertainment, fail to commemorate the mode in which the audience testified 
their delight at the performance of the poor children. In grand theatres, when 
Mademoiselle Della Fioriture has died, after pouring forth a wondrous 
torrent of melody, and the green curtain, which gives us assurance that no 
other act remains, has fallen, a storm of applause arises, and the dead 
heroine is resusciated at the public voice, and led before the curtain by her 
faithful lover, (also lately deceased.) or the dire villain who has been per- 
secuting her, a3 the case may be. Then the house resounds with clapping of 
hands, and sometimes with cheers, the air is fanned with waving hats and 
handkerchiefs, and there descends to the fair prima donna’s feet a perfect 
rain of boquets, which the villain, or faithful lover, picks up and presents to 
the object of all this enthusiasm. Similar, and yet unlike, less grateful, 
but in its way, perhaps, somewhat more substantial was the public offering 
in the present instance. Bouquets, it is true, descended not, but in their 
stead a shower of halfpence was thrown upon the stage, which the children 
ran hither and thither to secure as they fell. Three or four oranges and 
apples made their appearance also, and I even observed that one gentleman, 
carried away by his feelings, cast on the stage his pipe, which, like a great 
painter’s canvas, was of small value intrinsically ({ should say it cost 
originally one halfpenny) but was rendered priceless by the artistic colouring 
that appeared upon it. or a while the children picked up the halfpence 
singly as they fell, and so carried them behind the scenes to their parents, 
but after a minute or two, one of the villains who had been shot in the 
first piece gave them the red night-cap which he still wore, and in it all 
the remaining coppers which fell upon the stage were placed and then 
brought back to the anxious mother who was waiting behind the scenes, 
aud who forthwith secured them. 

But now came the preparations for the pantomime. Coarse-looking 
scenery was shoved into its place; ropes were hauled about in various 
directions ; gas jets were lighted here and there ; trap doors were opened, 
and shut again; little boys appeared, dressed in the traditional costume 
of leprechauns; and young ladies, in rather dirty short white dresses, 
flitted about hither and thither upon the stage. A dingy, melancholy 
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man, with paint on his cheeks and tinfoil under his eyes, lounged about 
smoking a short pipe, and looking as if he thought that to be a “ sprite” 
was nothing very funny, after all. The leprechauns amused themselves by 
knocking each other down and playing “ tig,” to keep themselves warm. 
The young ladies, who, I believe, were fairies, practised their steps, and 
bummed the airs which they were to sing in the approaching piece. In 
the green-room—but, heaven help us, what a green-room! what a foyer! 
[had almost forgotten it. It was a large, empty room—if room it could 
be called, which opened upon the side of the stage, not by a door, but 
rather by the absence of a wall. A dull fire burned in the huge grate that 
stood at one side of it. Heaps of coarse sacking, some of it filled with straw, 
some of it limp and empty, lay scattered here and there upon the dirty, 

uncarpeted floor. The walls were rudely whitewashed, and the ceiling 
showed its bare rafters uncovered by paper. Altogether, the place had 
the appearance of a large and long-unused barn, where you would sav 
that rats and mice ought, by time, to have acquired full sovereignty, and 
would be fully entitled to look upon men and women as new intruders. 
Here were congregated the performers who were to bear the principal 
parts in the pantomime, together with several of the public, who, having 
paid their shillings, were revelling in the glorious dissipation of being 
“behind the scenes,” and of talking familiarly to real live actors. The 
pantomime began. What was it like? ‘To me it seemed, standing 
where I was, to be a confused jumble of coarse scenery, in which it was 
impossible to distinguish a resemblance to any natural object ;—of dirty- 
looking men and women, besmeared with paint, and dressed in faded, ill- 
fitting garments, and of a great deal of purposeless running about, and 
singing. It made my friend and me very melancholy, and we determined 
to go away. Before leaving the theatre, however, we went for a moment 
into the boxes, to see how all that would look at a distance, which, close 
at hand, had appeared so wretched. Of a truth, the change was wonderful. 
Ido not mean to say that the scenery was a model of painting and deco- 
ration, but it was bright and cheerful, and conveyed to the eye what it 
was intended to represent. The performers looked well, their dresses 
appeared to be appropriate ; and it was quite possible to see the drift of 
all the running about, and the singing. In fact, taken all in all, the entire 
performance, though unmistakably of an inferior kind, was creditable, and 
well got up. It was not the only place, we thought, as we buttoned up our 
great coats, and strolled into the night air, where things look best at a dis 

tance. There are more matters thao dramatic performances, which will not 
bear to be looked at too closely ; and it is not merely in a Christmas Pan- 
tomime, at a minor theatre, that a vast deal of pleasant illusion is lost by 
being behind the scenery. 
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** Patience, and shuffle the cards.” 

Don Qurxore. 
Wuo the introducer of playing-cards into Europe was, is to the present 
day a mystery ; there is, however, a supposition, having some vrai-sem- 
blance, that they were known early in the fourteenth century, if not 
anterior to that period. It is the general belief that they were invented 
for the amusement of Charles V. of France, to amuse him during his lucid 
intervals, he having become deranged from the effects of a sun stroke. In 
that monarch’s treasurer's accounts for the year 1393—the year succeeding 
his death—appears the following entry :—‘‘ Given to Jacquemin Gringon- 
neur, painter, for three packs of cards, gilt and coloured, and variously 
ornamented, for the amusement of the King, fifty-six sols of Paris.” If, 
however, the artist in question was the inventor of cards, it is but reason- 
able to suppose that he would have received a sum much higher than that 
specified in the entry, for his three packs. But we must regard this asa 
popular fallacy, and revert to a much earlier era in the world’s history than 
the reign of Charles for the origin of cards—that singular medley of 
pieces of enamelled paste-board, bearing grotesque devices, which has been 
the cause of many a pleasant hour, as well as of many an anguished one; 
. which has in turn wrecked the palace and the cot ; at one time flushing the 
brow with the triumph of success, and at another marbling it with the 
pallor of bankruptcy. 

To the East, we believe, we may with safety assert that we are indebted 
for this mystic source of amusement, since the game of chess, nearly the 
same in its principles, as it is now played, was originally devised in India, 
in the early part of the fifth century, and the similarity between the chess- 
men of the old oriental game and the court and coat cards, at once suggests 
the inference that to chess we are indebted for the invention of cards. It 
would appear that in the eastern game there were six orders amongst the 
chessmen, namely :—Schach, the king; Pherz, the general; Phil, the 
elephant ; Aspensuar, the horseman; Ruch, the camel; and Beydel, or 
Beydak, the footmen, or infantry. In accordance with oriental notions 
of propriety, a woman could not be introduced into a game’ in which the 
stratagems of war were represented, in consequence of which there was no 
queen; and it is noteworthy that, even after the introduction of chess into 
Europe, the piece now called the queen retained its eastern name, Jierge, 
afterwards assimilated to the French Vierge, a maid, and ultimately, to 
Dame, the lady—though it assumed a feminine character. The most ancient 
eastera game at cards, of which any particulars are known, was called 
“Trappola.” It was played with a pack containing king, knight or 
horseman, knave or servant, and six numeral cards, namely, the 1, 2, 7, 8, 
9, and 10, making in all 36 cards. The suits were swords, cups, money, 
aod clubs. ‘This game, of the rules of which nothing is now known, is of 
Arabic origin, and is said to have been introduced into England by Edward I., 
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who resided for five years in Syria, when Prince of Wales. ‘This monarch 
also played another very ancient Indian game, called Chaturaji, or the 
“Four Kings.” The pastime represented a mimic battle, and was played 
by four persons, thus shadowing forth our scientific game of Whist. ‘There 
is a record of certain moneys being appropriated for the king’s use whilst 
playing at the “‘Four Kings,” as appears from a statement in Mr. Austis’s 
“History of the Garter.” It is a well-known fact that cards were gene- 
rally known by the name of the “‘ Books of the Four Kings.” The word 
card, we may remark, is supposed to have been derived from the term 
Chatur, which signifies “ four,” in the Hindiistanee language ; many have 
supposed that it had its origin in the Latin word Charta, paper; 
bat the generally accredited opinion is in favour of the former etymology. 

Both the Italians and Spanish designated cards by the name Naibe, or 
Naipes, a word said by some authors to be of Arabic origin, while others 
aver that to the Hindiistanee word, Na-éeb, signifying, in that dialect, a 
viceroy, who ruled over a certain district as sovereign, is attributable its 
radix. At the presentday, cards are well known both to the Hindiis and 
Moslems. The cards of the former bear no resemblance to ours in shape, 
as they are usually circular, with the exception of having no queen, a 
feature in the earliest known European cards. Previous to the invention 
of paper, cards were made of thin tablets of wood or ivory, or of parch- 
ment, and the figures upon them painted by hand. 

There is a tradition regarding the origin of the Hindiistance cards, to the 
effect that they were invented by a favourite Sultana, to wean her husband 
from a habit he had acquired of plucking or eradicating his beard! Be this 
as it may, there is a marked similarity between the oldest European cards 
and those of Hindiistan. As the marks of the European suites—chalices, 
swords, money, and clubs—have been supposed to represent the four prin- 
cipal classes in the European state, that is, Churchmen, Swordsmen, Mer- 
chants, and Labourers; in like manner are the four great historical castes of 
the Hindiis represented, thus—Brahmins, Priests, Chetryas, Soldiers ; 
Vaisyas, Tradesmen and Artificers, and Sudras, Slaves, and the lowest 
class of labourers. Indeed, there is a general theory, that the four suites 
of cards were intended to represent the four ordersof men. According to 
M. Laber, the French suits have this significance: coeur, (heart) valour, 
greatness of soul; tréfle, (clover) wisdom, and gentleness united with 
power; caneau, (the square-headed arrow,) firmness and constancy ; pique 
(lance-head), military power. In the oldest stencilled or printed 
European cards, which are about the fifteenth century, we find a similarity 
between the marks of the suites and the Hindistanee cards. The former 
were bells, hearts, leaves, and acorns, cach of those having marks in com- 
mon with the eastern cards, excepting the hearts, for which no correspond- 
ing symbol has been found. _It is affirmed that the diamond, of our own 
time had its origin from the “ Castrala,” a mystic diamond worn on_ the 
breast of Vishni, or held in the palm of his hand. in China, playing- 
eards were known from a very early date, being supposed to have 
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been invented there in the year 1120. They were called Che-pea, or 
paper tickets, though the name of a single card was Shen, a fan. 
Germany, into which country it is averred they were introduced as 
early as the year 1300, appears to have taken the initiative in the manu- 
facture of cards, when pursned as a regular trade, which was early in the 
fifteenth century. It would seem, from some records extant, that women 
were the earliest card-makers and card-painters. The towns of Nuremberg, 
Augsburg, and Ulm, appear to have been the chief seats of the card-manu- 
facture in Germany, in the fifteenth century, and thero was a large export 
trade in these commodities. Though it has been assumed that wood-engrav- 
ing had its origin in the practice of engraving cards on wood, and was thence 
extended to sacred and other objects, this theory is by no means well 
authenticated, as cards bearing date 1440, were evidently stencilled ; and 
the circumstance alone of somany women card. printers employed at Nurem- 
berg, between 1453 and 1477, isa conclusive proof that such is not the 
fact. The precise period at which the art of xylography, or wood-engraving, 
was introduced in Europe, or in which country it was practised, is still doubt- 
ful. There is an interesting anecdote in connexion with cards, related 
of a very distinguished cleric of Sienna, who preaching in the year 1424, on 
the steps in front of the Church of St. Petronius, at Bologna, depicted so 
forcibly the evils of gambling, particularly card-playing, to which the Bolog- 
nese were much addicted, that his auditors made a large fire in the public 
square, and cast their cards into it. A poor card-maker who was present, 
seeing his mode of life, as it were, wrested from him, addressed the divine 
as follows :—‘ Father, I have not learned any other business than that of 
card-making, and if that is taken from me, you deprive me of life, and my 
destitute family of the means of support.” ‘If,” said the preacher, “ you 
are at aloss how to employ your talent for painting in the manner best 
suited to gain a fortune, paint this image,” sketching a figure of our Saviour 
on a tablet, “ and you will have no cause to regret the change.” kt is said 
the card-painter followed his advice, and eventually became a rich man. 
It is an admitted fact that card-playing formed a portion of the Christ- 
mas pastimes in England, during the reign of the fourth Edward. Henry 
VII., according to Barrington, had a passion for cards, as there is notice 
of several entries of money, lost at cards, in his privy purse expenses. I¢ 
appears to have been a common game at court, the royal children even 
indulging in the recreation. The Princess Margaret, afterwards wife of 
James IV. of Scotland, had her first interview with her affianced husband 
whilst engaged at cards, after her arrival in Scotland to fulfil her engage- 
ment. James himself indulged in the pastime, and we find several instan- 
ces on record of moneys forfeited by him. It is recorded of Catherine, 
wife of Henry VIII.—that “spot of blood and grease on the history of 
England,” as Dickens has truly called him—that amongst her other accom- 
plisnments, she could play with “ cards or dyce,” while Henry’s daughter, 
the Princess Mary, afterwards queen, was passionately fond of the game. 
During the reign of Elizabeth, who was herself a card-player, dramatic 
and satirical representations of cards appear to have been a Christmas pas- 
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time. ‘‘ Rimero” was the game in vogue at this period, and seems to 
have been played with five cards ; the five of trumps, called the five fingers, 
like in our own old games of five-and-twenty, and five-and-forty, being 
the best card, next to which was the ace of hearts. In the reign of Queen 
Anne, card-playing was very fashionable and popular in England, 
“Ombre” was the favourite game of the ladies; “ Piquet” that of the 
geatlemen. Pope immortalised the former in his “ Rape of the Lock,” 
the game being evidently the one most in favour at this epoch. In 
the days of Anne, and those of George I., satirical and emblematical cards 
were much in request. The subjects selected for the latter were various ; Love 
however, generally bore the sway, and each card had an emblematic motto. 
Card-playing was at its zenith during the greater portion of the “ Georgian 
Era.” Seymour’s “‘ Court Gamester” written, according to the title page, 
for the princesses, was published in the early part of the first George’s 
reign, and was intended for the instraction of the daughters of George, 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George II. During the reign of the latter— 
about the year 1737—the original edition of Hoyle’s treatise on “ Whist” 
was published, and was received with marked and universal approbation, 
particularly amongst the elite of the clubs. Those were the halcyon days of 
Beau-Nash; when Colley Cibber was poet laureate; when the guards, 
the pride of the army, were the heroes we see represented in Hogarth’s 
famous “ March to Finchley,” and when such statesmen as Bubb Dodding- 
ton had the entree by the back stairs, both at Leicester House and at St. 
James’s. Jt was, in truth, a remarkable era of vice, of which gambling 
hore off the palm. Though Cibber sipped his wine at the table of “my 
lord,” and the great old Samuel Johnson, behind a screen in Cave’s back 
shop, eagerly devoured a plate of meat, which the exacting publisher had 
sent him from his own table, still might be seen a batch of gambling sena- 
tors hurrying down to the house, from the club at White’s, to record their 
votes against gambling, whilst fresh from the act of indulging in the vice 
against which their sharp censure was thus passed. The passion for gambling 
increased rather than diminished during the earlier part of the reign of 
George III. Divines of the first eminence pitilessly hurled their invectives 
against the vice, and it is related that Dr. Rennell, Master of the Temple, 
with his own hand, placed under the knocker of Mr. Fox’s door, a very 
animated sermon, in which, whilst denouncing gaming and gamblers, he 
levelled his shafts openly at the great statesman himself. 

There is no mention of the introduction of cards into Ireland anterior 
to the sixteenth century. Spenser, at the latter end of that century re- 
presents cards as a common amusement in the South of Ireland, and one, 
the indulgence of which, led to every species of dissipation and meanness. 
The favourite game in Ke: -y was called “ One and Thirty,” which was 
supposed to have been derived from the Spaniards, «s a game so designated 
was customary in that country. The “ six of hearts,” in various parts of 
Ireland, the county Kilkenny ia particular,is known by the name of “Grace's 
card,” an agnomen which it is said to have acquired in the following man- 
ner :—A gentleman named Grace, being solicited, with many promises of 
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royal favour, to espouse the cause of William III., gave the following 
answer, written on the back of the “six of hearts, ” to an emissary of 
Marshal Schomberg’s, who had been commissioned to make the proposal to 
him: ‘ Tell your master I despise his offer, and that hovour and conscience 
are dearer to a gentleman than all the wealth and title a prince can 
bestow.” Many quaint and superstitious remarks have been made, from 
time to time, on several of the numeral cards, they being regarded lucky or 
unlucky, according to the tone or temper of the period. Thus, for instance, 
the dence of cards is not, by any means, considered synonymous with that 
term as ordinarily applied, and is, therefore, regarded as a lucky card, and 
old card-players frequently employ the aphorism, ‘‘there’s luck in the 
deuce but none in the tray.” In some parts of England the ‘“* Four of 
Hearts” is looked upon as an unlucky card at Whist, and rejoices in the 
euphonious title of ** Hob Collingwood.” The four of clubs has been 
designated the “ devil’s bed-post” by‘sailors. It is, if we mistake not, the 
ace of diamonds that is popularly known as the “ Curse of Scotland,” 
either from the belief that it was upon the back of that card the Duke ot 
Cumberland penned the order to give no quarter, after the battle of Cul- 
loden, or that the directions for the massacre of Glencoe were similarly 
indicted by William II]. 
Whist is, perhaps, of all games of chance the most scientific and popular, 
It was first played upon fixed principles by aclub of gentlemen which met 
in the “Crown” Coffee House, in Bedford-row, London, in the year 1756. 
Alexander Thompson, in his ‘*‘ Humours of Whist,” has, in the prologue, 
commemmorated those gentlemen, and their scientific instructor, ‘“ Edmund 
Hoyle, Gent.,’”’ the author of the “Treatise” to which we have already 
referred : 
“« Who will believe that man could e’er exist, 

Who spent near half an age in studying Whist ; 

Grew grey with caleulation—labour hard !— 

As if Life’s business centred in a card ? 

That such there is, let me to those appeal, 

Who with such liberal hands reward his zeal, 

Lo! Whist he makes a Science ; and our Peers 

Deign to turn school-boys in their riper years ; 
King’s, too, and Viceroys, proud to play the game, 
Devour his learned page in quest of Fame : 
While lordly sharpers dupe away at Whites, 
And scarce leave one poor cull for common bites.” 


We have evidence that it was played in England more than two hundred 
years ago, and it is more than probable that country may claim the honour 
of its invention. Cotton, writing about 1679, says: “ Ruff and Honours are 
games so commonly known in England, in all parts thereof, that every 
child of eight years old hath a competent knowledge of that recreation.” 
We find a reference to the game in “ The Beaux’ Stratagem,” so early as 
1707, in which one of the heroines ridicules the “ rural accomplishment of 
diiaking fat ale, playing at whist, and smoking tobacco with my husband.” 
Swift tells us that “ the clergymen used to play at Whist and Swabbers.” 
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Whist, or Whisk, as it was originally called, was not, we must admit, as 
fashionable or scientific a game in its earlier days as it has since become. 
It was then played by what are called ‘* Swabbers,” a term which origi- 
nated most probably in the custom which then prevailed, by which a 
player holding in his hand certain cards, was entitled to take up a share of 
the stake independent of the issue of the game, and thus, in seaman’s par- 
lance, clearing the deck, or swabbing, as it was called. The substitution 
of the quaint term “‘ Whist,” for *‘ Whisk,” has evidently reference to 
the silence necessary to be observed whilst playing the game. Dr. John- 
son coincides in this opinion. ‘* Whisk and Swabbers’’ was the same as 
the still older game of “‘ Ruff and Honours.” Thompson and Pope have 
referred to Whist. The former names it in the “Seasons,” as the squire’s 
refuge against the tedium of Autumn, thus :— 


**To cheat the thirsty moments, Whist awhile, 
Walk’d his dull round, amid a cloud of smoke, 
Wreathed, fragrant, from the pipe.” 


The celebrated Dr. Parr had a high opinion of his own skill at Whist, 
and could not even patiently tolerate the want of it in his partner, un- 
mindful of the sage advice engraved on the old Whist markers—“ Keep 
your temper.” On one occasion, being engaged with a party in which he 
was unequally matched, he was asked by a lady how the fortune of the 
game turned, when he replied, “Pretty well, madam, considering that I 
have three adversaries.” 

In 1715, Pope writes as follows to Martha Blount :— 


“*Some squire, perhaps, you take delight to rack, 
Whose game is Whist ; whose drink a toast in sack ; 
Whose laughs are hearty, though his jests are coarse, 
Who loves you best of all things—but his horse.” 


The sentiment conveyed in the last line of this excerpt, reminds us, by 
the way, of a couplet from Tennyson’s ** Locksley Hall.” 


‘* He will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent its novel force, 
Something better than his dog—a little dearer than his horse.” 


One of the clauses in the Budget recently laid before Parliament by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has abolished the duty upon playing- 
cards. The abolition of imposts upon any amusement is, at all times, a 
gratifying circumstance ; still, we think that there are other taxes which 
materially affect the social and moral habits of the people, that might have 
been repealed with greater advantage. 
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REVIEWS. 
TOPOGRAPHICAL POEMS.* 


Ir 1s admitted that the late lamented Dr. O’Donovan possessed more 
knowledge af Ancient Irish Topography and Irish Family History, than 
any other man who had lived within the last two-hundred years—that is 
since the age of the O’Clery’s, MacFirbisses, Colgans, and ©’Flahertys. 
He enjoyed opportunities for acquiring this kind of knowledge which no 
one even within a much longer period possessed ; and besides his constant 
occupation, his taste, his extraordinary memory, all urged and aided him 
in the pursuit of bis favourite study. He had accumulated, indeed, an 
inexhaustible fend of information on this subject, and his lavish use of 
that information in his annotations of the “ Annals of the Four Masters,” and 
to the numerous works whieh he edited for the Arehzxological and Celtic 
Societies, and for other Irish literary bodies, constitutes the ehief interest 
of these publications. His contributions to the eld Dublin Penny Jour- 
nal of twenty years since, are still anxionsly sought after, and his admira- 
ble papers on some Irish Families, in the first series of the Hibernian 
Magazine, will not soon be forgotten. He had collected and thrown into a 
methodical shape a quantity of materials which comprised the very pith 
and marrow of what is known on this subject, and which would serve as 
an invaluable key to the study of Irish genealogies, provided only that it 
could be given to the world ; but notwithstanding its value, and the wish 
of Dr. O’Donovan and his friends to have it published, the means for effecting 
this object seemed for a long time very remote. At length, however, the 
wished for opportunity presented itself. The Arehsological and Celtic 
Society determined on the publication of the “ Irish Topographical Poems” of 
O'Dugan, (O’Dubhagain) and O’Heerin (O’Huidhrin) and this was 
precisely the work which would afford Dr. O’Donovan all the seope he 
could desire for his purpose. These poems were in fact themselves the 
principal Irish authority for the ancient topography of our country, insepa~ 
rably mixed up as that subject is with the corresponding one of ancient 
family history. Nothing, therefore, could be more happily chosen, and 
Dr. O'Donovan accordingly entered most cordially upon the work. Hedid 
80 with all the aids of his own most matured experience, and with the facts 
elicited by the investigations of others for the identification of ancient 
Irish topography before him—and the result is the publication now 
before us, the most practically useful, we believe, of the many important 
works for which the country is indebted to this lamented Irish Scholar, 


* TopoGRAPHICAL Poems, by John O’Dubhagain, and Oldla Na Naomh 
O’Huidhrin. Edited in the original Irish, from M.SS. in the Library of the 
Royal Irish Academy, with Translation, Notes, and Introductory Dissertations by 
John O'Donovan, LL.D.; M.RI.A., &c. Dublin: Printed for the Irish 
Archeological and Celtic Society, by Atex. Toom & Sons. 
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always excepting, of course, his opus magnum of the “ Four Masters.” He 
did not live to see his work issue from the press, he revised the last of the 
proof-sheets. while his last sickness was already upon him, and only left the 
labour of indexing the work unaccomplished—a labour which has been 
performed for him with admirable judgment and precision by the Rev. Dr. 
Reeves, the learned editor of “St. Adamnan’s life of St. Columbkille.” 
Q’Dugan’s poem, which is here published for the first time, in a com- 
plete form, is about 500 years old, its author having died in the year 1372. 
O’Heerin, the author of the second or supplementary poem, paid the debt of 
natureforty-eight years later, that is,in 1420. Theobject of these writers was, 
to transmit to posterity an accurate memorial of the territories belonging to 
each tribe and family of the ancient Irish race at the period of the Anglo- 


‘Norman invasion. They belonged to the class of hereditary antiquaries or 


historians, and possessed all the knowledge necessary for their task— 
knowledge, perhaps, which was not very general at a later period. In 
their time the native Irish had recovered a considerable proportion of their 
ancient territories. Some of the great Anglo-Norman barons, as the 
Burkes and Fitzgeralds, were, it is trae, seated in the midst of them; but 
these were either becoming ‘more Irish than the Irish themselves,” 
or else found it hard enough to retain their castles against their 
Trish foes. The “Pale,” within which the English government could 
exercise its authority, was becoming every day more narrowly circum- 
stanced, and the Irish chiefs could not assuredly have given up all hope of 
yet driving the stranger from their land. Still, even then, a great many of 
the Irish families had sunk into abject poverty and obscurity; many of 
them had become extinct, and a much greater number of them had changed 
their original territories—that is, having been expelled themselves by the 
Anglo-Norman invaders, they were compelled to seek land elsewhere, and 
dispossessed other and weaker Irish tribes in neighbouring, and sometimes in 
remote districts. This process of displacement, both by the English among 
the Irish, and by the Irish among themselves, commenced immediately 
after the invasion, and, if not well understood, would cause a great 
deal of confusion to the student of Irish history. For many reasons, 
therefore, it was most desirable to fix, with precision, the exact locality held 
by each tribe and family previous to the introduction of the disturbing 
elements, and to effect this was the object of the bardic historianis whose 
productions are now laid before us. It was,no doubt, O’Dugan’s intention 
to have extended his work to the whole of Ireland, but he only accom- 
plished it for the provinces of Meath, Ulster, and Connaught, and his succes- 
sor, O’Heerin, took up the task where he had left it off, and carried on the 
enumeration of districts and families for Leinster and Munster, being the 
portion of Ireland called Leath Mogha, as that described by O’Dugan was 
called Leath Cuinn, in the ancient division of Ireland made in the reign of 
Conn of the Hundred Battles, monarch of Ireland in the second century. 
The work, however, of O’Dugan and O’Heerin, even in an English dress, 
would be of little use to modern readers without such an exposition and 
commentary as Dr. O'Donovan was able to afford us. Many of the places 
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mentioned by the old bards could not now be identified without snch 
assistance, and a great many of the ancient Irish family names had become 
so metamorphosed by the attempts to assimilate them to English names, 
or to modify, in an English sense, their Celtic ruggedness of orthography 
to sound, that it would be quite impossible for us to recognise the old 
names given by O’Dugan and O’Heerin in their modern representatives, 
This very point, however, had been one of Dr. O’Donovan’s special studies, 
as he, perhaps, of all men, was best able to detect the old race of 
Milesius under all the singular changes of patronymics that had been 
adopted, in too many instances, we fear, for the purpose of disguising 
it, but often, at least, in early tinses, from compulsion. This subject he 
developes in the admirable dissertations which form the introduction to 
the present publication. 

In the reign of Edward IV. (a.p. 1465), it was enacted that every 
Irishman dwelling within the English Pale, that is, in the counties of 
Dublin, Meath, Louth, and Kildare, should take an English surname, or, 
as the statute quaintly expresses it, “shall take to him an English 
surname of ond town, as Sutton, Chester, Trym, Skryne, Corke, Kin- 
sale; or colour, as White, Blacke, Browne ;, or artor science, as Smith 
or Carpenter; or office, as Cooke, Butler; and that, he and his issue 
shall use this name under payne of forfeiting of his goods yearely til 
the premises, be done.” 

In obedience to this order the head of the O’Caharny’s, of Teffia, who 
had the title of Shinnab, Anglicised his name into Fox; the Mac-an-Cow- 
ans and O’Cowans, translated their names into Smith; Macant-saoir 
(Maclntire), was altered into Carpenter; MacSpallane into Spencer; 
MacCoogry into L’Estrange ; MacCrosane into Crosbie, etc. “ But,” adds 
Dr. O’Donovan, “the more eminent families of the Pale and its vicinity, as 
MacMurrogh, O'Brennan, O’Toole, O'Byrne, O’Murchoe, MacGillapatrick, 
MacDamore, O’Nolan, O’More, O’Dunn, O’Ryan, O’Dempsey, O’Connor, 
Faly, O’Kelly, and others, retained their original Irish names unaltered. 
It is certain, however,” he continues, ‘‘that the translation and assimilation 
of Irish surnames to English was carried to a great extent in the vicinity 
of Dublin and throughout Leinster; hence, it may at this day, be safely 
concluded, that many families bearing English surnames throughout 
what was formerly the English Pale, are undoubtedly of Milesian or of 
Danish origin.” 

Many, indeed, of the most distingnished Irish family names were An- 
glicised in a similar manner; as we find that in some instances, “ 0’Con- 
nor was changed to Conyers, O’Brien to Brine, O'Reilly to Ridley, O’Don- 
nell to Daniel, O'Sullivan to Silvan and Silvers, O’Mordioe to Morpie, 
MacCarthy to Carter, &c.” 

This change of Irish into English names,” observes Dr. O'Donovan, 
“eontinued to increase after the Revolution of 1688, when the natives 
who remained in Ireland were completely subjected. About this period 
numbers of the oppressed native Irish reduced their names as much as 
possible to the level of English pronunciation, rejecting in almost every 
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instance the 0’ and Mac, and making various other changes in their names, 
so as to give them an English appearance.” (P. 29, Introd.) 

A few examples of the capricious alteration of Irish surnames will be 
interesting, perhaps, even to the present owners of the names, many of 
whom know very little on the subject. 

“Tn the county of Sligo, the ancient name of O’Mulclohy has been 
metamorphosed into Stone, from an idea that clohy, the ijatter part of it, 
signifies a stone. But this being an incorrect translation in the present 
instance, these persons may be said to have taken a new name. In the 
county of Leitrim, the ancient, and by no means obscure, name of Mac- 
Connava has been rendered Forde, from an erroneous notion that ava, the 
last part of it, is a corruption of atha, ofa ford. . . . . In Kerry 
and Thomond, the ancient name of O’Cnavin is now often Anglicised Bowen, 
because Cnavin signifies a small bone. In Tirconnell, the ancient name of 
O’Mulmoghery is now always rendered Early, because moch-eirghe signifies 
early rising. . . « « In Thomond, O’Marcachain is translated Ryder 
by some (arcach signifying a horseman), but is Anglicised Markham by 
others ; and in the same territory O’Lahitf is made Guthrie, which is alto- 
gether incorrect. 

Dr. O'Donovan proceeds to enumerate many similar changes made in 
other provinces, such as that of O’Darey (Ua Dorchaide or Darkey) in 
Darcy in Galway ; O’Mulrony into Moroni, in Thomond; O’Mulaville ioto 
Lavelle in Mayo, and into Mac Paul in Ulster; O’Dublilaine, or Delany, 
into Delani, as if it were of Norman origin, or into Delane, as it is written 
by the well-known editor of the Z'imes; O’Dowling into Du Laing; Ma- 
gilsinan into Gilson and Nugent, etc. ; and he proceeds :— 

‘In Leinster all the Os and Macs have been registered; and, though 
a few of them are to be met there now, in consequence of the influx of 
poor of late into that province, it is certain that there is not a single in- 
stance in which the O’ or Mac has been retained by any of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the ancient Irish province of Leinster, not including Meath. 

“The most distinguished of these was Mac Murrough, but there is not an 
individual of that name now known in Leinster, all the families of the 
name having, without exception, adopted the name of Kavanagh. The 
name now generally Anglicised Murphy is not Mac Murrough but O’Murche, 
which was that of an offset of the royal family of Leinster, who became 
chiefs of the territory of South Hy-Feliny, now the Murroos, or Barony of 
Ballaghkeen, in the east of the county of Wexford.” 

It is a remarkable fact that the Irishmen who have arrived at eminence 
in foreign countries, and there is scarcely one of the great ancient families 
of Ireland, besides many of the lesser ones, that has not produced some 
such distinguished persons—it is a remarkable fact, we repeat, that Irish- 
men in foreign countries, however high the position at which they arrived, 
have never been ashamed of their Irish origin. On the contrary, they 
have preserved their names with pride, and cherished every memorial of 
the country of their ancestors. 

The ancient Christian or baptismal names of the Irish did not fare better 
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than the family names in their Anglican transformations. Thus it has been 
supposed that Aedh was equivalent to Hugh; Dermott to Jeremy ; Mahon 
to Mathew; Conor (Concho’ohar) to Cornelius; Cormac to Charles; 
Donnell (Donhnall) to Daniel; Conn to Constantine; Melaghlin (Mal. 
seachiaiun) to Malachy; Brian to Bernard; Flan to Florence; Teige 
(Tadhg) to Timothy; Donogh to Denis; Turlogh to Terence; Felim to 
Felix ; and so on in a great number of instances, in not one of which, how- 
ever, is there the slightest analogy of origin or import between the names 
thas popularly supposed to be equivalent. 

It would be interesting and instructive to follow Dr. O’Donovan throngh 
the sixty octavo pages of curious details which he has collected on this 
and other matters relating to Irish names, and which form the very ap- 
propriate introduction to the topographical poems, but these few samples 
may give an idea of the rest. There are, besides, nearly ninety pages of 
closely printed notes, in which every name of place and person mentioned 
in the poems, receives all the necessary explanation, or, at least, all that 
was possible ; and it should be observed that many valuable notes have 
been coytributed by Dr. Reeves, derived chiefly from ancient ecclesiastical 
sources. The value of this body of annotations to any one engaged in the 
study of Irish history or antiquities, cannot, in truth, be over-estimated; 
and what adds immensely to its value is the truly admirable index, which 
occupies forty-one pages of double columns, and which appears to be com- 
piled with an amount of judgment, care, and accuracy worthy even of the 
great experience of Dr. Reeves, as an investigator of Irish historical 
subjects. On the whole, there is no exaggeration in asserting that this 
publication establishes a stronger and more general claim on public support 
for the Irish Archeological and Celtic Society than any of the excellent 
volumes which had hitherto passed through the press under its auspices. 
Tt may be said, of course, that these volumes are exclusively intended for 
the members of the society ; but then there is nothing to prevent any one 
who wishes to encourage Irish national literature from becoming one of 
those members ; and in truth, it may be said, that when an otherwise rare 
or inaccessible work is printed by a society for the use of its members, 
inconsiderable as these are in point of number, it is given to the world. If 
every one to whom this volume of Irish topographical poems and annotations 
ought to be of a deep interest, in a family, local, or historical point of view, 
were to become possessed of a copy of it, then, indeed, the circulation would 
be enormous, but alas! the support given to the Archzxological and Celtic 
Society for its publications is not to be estimated by any such calculation. 
If the trath were to be rightly considered the amount of the support would 
be a sad slur upon Irish patriotism. The work of the society is done by 4 
few gentlemen who are devoted, heart and soul, to Irish literature, and who 
therefore bestow their unrequited labour upon the hallowed task, and much 
of the pecuniary support of the society comes from quarters which might 
bring a blush to those who make a louder profession of national feelings. 
Let us hope that the publication of this new and most important volume 
will secure for the society a large extension of its resources. 
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LEGENDS, LYRICS, AND HYMNS.* 

As a poet, the Rev. Mr. Potter claims relationship with a school 
whose peculiar views and doctrines are founded on the dicta of Words- 
worth. It occurred to the author of the “ Excursion,” that the poetry 
which found favour with the public in his early days was wrong in princi- 
ple and unsound in treatment. Its leading defects he held to be elabora- 
tion where none was needed—meretriciousness of colour, where the plain 
aspects of soul and nature were the best interperters of their simple selves. To 
reform the prevailing error, he began with a theory which had nothing 
better than novelty to recommend it. The commercial details of every- 
day life were to engage the practical sympathies, concentrated and reflected 
lights, those fine agencies which throw a halo even around vulgarity, were 
to be abandoned as savouring of artificialism; and the human heart, with 
its passions and longings, was doomed to forget its tropes and images, and 
speak in the plain language of a bankrupt’s circular or a price current! 
The whole plan was based upon purely realistic tendencies—it was the 
apotheosis of fact. Much as it may have promised to square with that 
nebulous element known as the age; the theory did not succeed. Heally 
was bad enough in his own way, and Pye was remembered with devout 
horror by a generation that had listened to the fresh song of Cowper ; but 
either was less repulsive than the new man who cared little for Spenser, 
and thought Shakespeare crude and unintelligible. The popular intelligence 
persisted in believing that poetry, limited to the domain of fact, was a 
poor representative of the genius which ranged through the wide realm 
of imagination, and drew inspiration from heaven as well as earth. William 
Wordsworth was defeated, and retired into the country to distribute stamps 
and cultivate egotism. Where are his followers ? 

Calmly reviewing his opinions from our present standing point, it is but 
fair to admit that whilst they were radically wrong in their application to 
one “ branch” of poetry, they were equally correct in their application to 
another. Descriptive poetry will prove barren reading when it catalogues 
nature with the business-like terseness of an auctioneer. It will not do of 
itself to tell us that fields are green, that meadows are flowery ; for this is 
the result of ordinary apprehension, exclusive of the subtler insight and 
perception to which poetry alone can help us. Religious poetry, on the 
other hand, is best adorned, when adorned least. Itis the voice of wor- 
ship, and should combine in itself the volume and simplicity of Gregorian 
music, without the florid overlaying of those compositions, which, whilst 
ministeriog to an exquisite sensuality, divert the mind from tke Object to 
whom they are offered. Dryden’s translation of the Ze Deum is a noble 
example of whatclassical severity may do forthereligiousmuse. As a contrast 
to it, we may mention Tennyson’s “ Saint Agnes,” a little gem so chastely 
ornamented, that it reminds us of a fresh flower laid on a white altar- 


* Lecenps, Lyrics, anp Hymns, by the Rev. Thomas J. Potier. Dublinand 
on, James Durry. 
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stone. Nevertheless, keeping their special motive in view, the comparison 
is in favour of the former. Its majestic breadth and rythm, united to its 
austere grace, renders it the finest specimen of devotional poetry in the 
language. 

“ If Iclaimany merit for those poems,” says Mr. Potter, ‘it is*merelythat 
of extreme simplicity of thought and treatment.” And then he proceeds to 
explain his plan in words which exhibit an intimate knowledge of the theory 
of Wordsworth. Evidently, he perceives where the poet was wrong, for 
we cannot help thinking, even in opposition to Mr. Potter, that his strictly 
secular poems betray a taste for ornament of which the devotional pieces 
are wholly destitute. In ‘‘ Christmas Memories,” we fancy we can detect 
traces of this feeling ; for instance, speaking of the bell-voice, he says :— 


‘* Tt rusheth forth from its turret grey, 
With a sound right full and deep, 
Like the wild wind’s roar o’er the seagirt shore, 
When it wakes from its summer sleep.” 
And again :— 


“ Yet it lingereth first in the old churchyard, 
And it whispereth round the graves, 
With a mournful voice, like the babbling song 
Of the gentle summer waves.” 


In both stanzas, the associative faculty exerts itself in comparison. Spite 
of the restrictive influences which permeate the work, a bit of colour finds 
its way here and there into the sober mass, and is rendered doubly brilliant 
by the contrast. ' 

We are inclined to believe, however, that Mr. Potter’s speciality lies 
deeper in feeling than in description. ‘That he can be picturesque enough 
when he likes, is sufficiently shown in the exquisite and truthful touches 
scattered through “ The Harvest Moon,” “ An Old Man’s Musing,” and 
one or two poems more, full of quiet cheerful graces, and sober painting. 
He does not startle his reader by excessive picturesque detail: his muse is 
emotional, not objective. A few happy colours furnish the background of 
the scene, from which the heart and soul speak to us—not ia the pomp of 
phraseology, but in words, the essential simplicity of which, to quote Lord 
Bacon, “ uplifts us in our expectations, and gives us those gratifications in 
fancy which reality denies.” A lovelier piece of pathetic writing (ander 
the conditions above specified) than the lines on “ Sister Elizabeth,” it 
would be hard to point to. In the “Christmas Song,” the writer has in- 
fused all the warmth of bereaved affection, accepting its losses with that 
holy resignation which is the foundation of our highest hope. Perhaps, of 
the collection, no poems will be more popular than those included under the 
title of “Cypress Leaves.” ‘Their whole force lies in their directness; 
their beauty, in their unembarrassed outline. Of the translations at the 
end of the volume, we cannot speak too highly:—they are English con- 
serves of the essence and aroma of the Latin originals. The book has 
been very handsomely brought out. 
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ARRAGON HOUSE; OR, THE BANKER’S SON." 


No side of English, French, and German literature has undergone so 
many changes in the lapse of a half century, as the fictional. It has been, 
to use a plain phrase, turned inside out. There is a vague but growing 
belief amongst those whose tastes and studies ought to make them good 
judges, that Smollet and Fielding, were they living and writing, would not 
suit the present generation of readers; and that Goldsmith alone might 
have a chance, where Cervantes and Richardson should get none. Except 
in the pages of the cheap periodicals, Mrs. Radcliffe would be now voted 
intolerable ; and, rejecting her, what possible fate but neglect could befall 
Mr. Lewis and Miss Porter? The Germans in a great measure are respon- 
siblefor thischange. Goethe’s “ Elective Affinities,” and * Wilheim Miester,” 
rang the dying knell of a school, whose views of life were false, if epigram- 
matic ; shallow, if brilliant. From the hour those wonderful books entered 
the British Library, nature grew more respected. Perhaps her ‘‘ modesty” 
has not been always duly considered ; for in constructing the modern novel, 
writers expend over-elaboration on plot, and too much of what painters 
call “ idealization” in character. We are gainers for all that, inasmuch as 
our novelists have thrown aside the tall stilts upon which their predecessors 
traversed the broad field of fiction, and are enough humble-minded to trudge 
in the dust and mire of life like other mortals. ‘Adam Bede,” though a late 
example, is a fair representative book of the new class. In its pages we 
see the world, not through rose-colored, nor yet smoked glass, but an 
honest medium, presenting faults and perfections alike with candour and 
fidelity. Also, we take the book before us as a fine and successful instance 
of a work carried out according to the best canons of the modern school. 
Miss Young selects her materials with no hypercritical hand; they lie 
thickly around her in all the social strata; instead of heroines pining in 
bowers and dungeons, plumed heros, and daggered banditti, she deals 
with matter-of-fact people—some who have borne persecution for justice 
sake, some who chafe in the wilderness of untoward circumstances ; and 
others, whose oddities and humours make hdl? at the same time, amusing 
and instructive. In Marcella we have a picture of the first—a pure, 
whole-hearted woman, bended by afiliction, yet patient in her worst pain, 
and never tired of hoping good things for the future. The portrait is 
touched with an exquisite hand ; and we have a pendant to it in the per- 
son of her brother, the “Ego” of the story, whom we like to think of as 
a brave, cheerful fellow, much at war with the world, but bearing up 
Stoutly that he may help the dear ones at home. We fancy we have seen 
“Nurse” before, but, notwithstanding, there is a wealth of originality in the 
conception of this good old woman, with her queer tippet and red Indian 


Xt ARRAGON HovseE; or, THE BANKER’s Son. By Marian A. F. Young. 
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shawl, Leghorn bonnet, and garrulous tongue. Better still is the life sketch 
of poor hen-pecked Mr. Jacobs, and his vulgar, domineering wife. The 
scene between the pair on the night when the gentleman returns, not 
soberly, from a civic dinner, and strives to conceal his shakiness from his 
wife, is brimful of genuine humour, and a keen relish of the situation in 
which the unhappy little man is placed. We take the characters at ran- 
dom. Of ‘Miss Temple,” the heroine, (not that rose-showering Henrietta, of 
Disraeli), there can be but one opinion ; meek, chastened, and yet sanguine, 
one follows her from the moment of her appearance to the inevitable, 
though artfully disguised denouement, with a purer and loftier interest than 
young ladies of her class are frequently honoured with. The contrast 
between herself and her father, that man of perverse idiosyncracies, is very 
forcible, and is carefully sustained to the last. 

To write a successful story one needs travel out of the old hedge-roads; 
and knowing this, Miss Young has not scrupled to avail herself of a half- 
supernatural element. “ Arragon House” is distinguished as being the local 
habitation of a peculiar race of ghosts, who devise sundry means of mani- 
festing themselves under highly suspicious circumstances. The introduction 
of umbra into a tale of modern life may be enough pardonable, but we 
cannot help thinking that they might have been treated with less gravity. 
The story opens with a phantom clock, the real nature of which is quickly 
discovered, and ends with a ghost on the wall, of which nothing is explained. 
It is not treating an author fairly to place the stark machinery of his or her 
book before the public, and thus deprive them of the pleasant doubts and 
conjectures to which the reading of a well-written story gives birth. Andon 
this account we are restrained from entering into an analysis of the plot 
of * Arragon House.” A parallelism is sure to be established between the 
hero’s father and a certain public character, of no small notoriety, who sud- 
denly disappeared from the scenes of his labours some years ago. The 
resemblance between the two is, notwithstanding, one curious coincidence 
so slender that if this be abstracted the identity ceases to exist. 

We may honestly congratulate Miss Young on having produced a clever 
book. As a writer, she appears to have overcome all the perils of adoles- 
cent authorship, and to have acquired the roundness, ease, and fluency, which 
are the fruits of patient dis@rimination, and sober talent. ‘The story of 
“ Arragon House” may stay up many a sinking heart, but it will never 
pollute one. Christian feeling wedded to ability is capable of great things— 
one proof of the usefulness of both is before us. 
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